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THE QUEEN CAME BY 5 w., 6 m. 
R. F. Delderfield’s latest play. 

FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING 5 w., 5m, 
A tense and vivid play. 

THE COUNTY CALLS 4w., 5m. 
Light Comedy. 

GOLDEN HARVEST 8.w., 4m. 
A Play of the Countryside. 

FIND THE GIRL ll w, 
Mystery Comedy for Women. 

HEADLINE FAMILY 5 w., 5m. 
Original and thought-provoking, 

HALLOWE’EN PARTY 5 w., 4m. 
Light Comedy. 

FAMILY COACH 4w., 4m. 
A gripping story of family fortunes. 

OFF THE CAMDEN ROAD. 4w., 3m. 
Thriller based on ‘‘Crippen” Case. 

WHAT A TREASURE. 5 w., 4m. 
A Mystery Comedy. 

DARK RETURN. 4 w., 6 m. 
A quite unusual Drama. 

THIS BLESSED PLOT. 5 w., 5 m. 


Comedy for “‘all ages”’ cast. 
THE STORY OF MADELEINE SMITH. 


A brilliant study of characters. 5 w., 4m, 
RETURN TO BEDLAM. 3 w., 3m. 
Original and ingenious comedy. 

FOR DEAR LIFE. 3 w., 4m. 
Realistic and moving. 

ROPE ENOUGH 3 w., 4m. 
Highly original Thriller. 

MISS BLACK SHEEP. 10 w., 2 m. 


’ 


Nearly an “‘all-women” coinedy. 


All Full Length. Plays sent on approval. 


WHO SUPS WITH THE DEVIL 3w.,2m. 
A MAN OF NO EXPERIENCE 2 w., 2m, 


THE WEDDING AT PEMBERLEY 6w. 
THE SON 4w., 3m. 
SUCH A NICE GIRL 4w., 1m. 
ROSES FOR FREDA 5Bw. 
LEND ME YOUR EARS 3 w., 3m. 
HELP FROM SWEDEN 6 w. 


All One Act. Plays sent on approval. 


HOW TO MIME 
By C. Ross-Mackenzie. Sometime Drama Tutor Hull 
University College. Illustrations by Margery Fraser. 
A practical introduction to the art of Mime, based on 
experiments with men and women of all ages. 
3/6 net, by post 3/8 


Plays and their Plots, synoptical list, 7d. post paid. 
»LIST OF LATEST PLAYS FREE. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD, 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
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Recollections of 
Edith Craig 


These memoirs of Ellen Terry’s 
daughter, actress and producer, 
have been written by Edward 
Gordon Craig, Cicely Hamilton, 
V. Sackville-West, Sybil Thorn- 
dike, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Harcourt 
Williams, etc. etc. Edited by 
Eleanor Adlard; students of the 
theatre should not miss them. 


**Everyone who knew Edith Craig 
will be warmed by the intimacy of 
these portraits and pen-portraits.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. 


Easter Plays 





BEHOLD YOUR KING 
Thomas Doran 
One of the most successful Easter 


plays. 7m., 7f. 3s. 6d. 


INNOCENT BLOOD 
Thomas Doran 
Passion Play. 9m., 4f. 3s. 6d. 


FINE LINEN 
H. M. Richards 


An Easter play centering on Joseph 
of Arimathea. 6m., 7f. 3s. 6d. 


Just Reissued 


THE ONLY WAY 


Dramatic Version by Freeman 
Wills and Canon Langbridge. 
22m., 4f. 4s. 6d. 


FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1 




















THE DRAMA LIBRARY 


ALAN DENT writes in the News Chronicle : “* Let me hail the first two plays 
in an immensely useful new series . . . Their format and printing are exemp- 
lary: and their price is exemplary, too. (Gielgud’s introduction) is 
brilliantly written and highly helpful . . . (Michel Saint-Denis’) illuminating 
and no less helpful.” 2s. 6d. 








NOAH by Andre Obey 


With an Introduction by MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
by Oscar Wilde. With an Jntroduction by JoHN GiELGUD 


DIALOGUE AND DRAMA 
JAMES REEVES and NORMAN CULPAN 


Over sixty short scenes and extracts ranging from Shakespeare to B.B.C. new bulletins 
chosen to help students in the practice of expression of mood, character and emotion, 
and to bridge the gap between speech training exercises and complete plays. With notes 
giving information and suggested interpretations. 4s. 6d 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 








THEATRE 
TAPESTRY 


by Henry Gibbs 


(author of “Affectionately Yours, Fanny”) 


“Careful, thoughtful work, accurate, factual, and very well written. 
Gibbs is never dull, presenting his own point of view brightly and 
persuasively. I recommend this book as a valuable contribution to the 
all too few books on our theatre history. It deserves wide success, the 
author’s most refreshing enthusiasm a thing of joy for his readers.” 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE 
34 L/lustrations 21s. net 


JARROLDS 
PUBLISHERS (Lonpon) LIMITED 




















SOUND EFFECTS 


You can now order your sound effects records to fit exactly into 
your next production—the right effects, of the right duration, in 
the right order and, in many cases, the effects used in the origina! 
London production. The time spent in fitting standard effects 
to a strict schedule is enough to make the most patient producer 
wince, but happily this is a thing of the past. 

STAGESOUND is the latest addition to the Strand Service for 
Amateur Societies—an economical service because it dispenses 
with the necessity for buying separate stock records. Moreover, 


STAGESOUND effects carry no purchase tax. 






C 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4444. 
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A JAVANESE SHADOW-PUPPET FROM THE GORDON CRAIG COLLECTION 


One of these puppets was illustrated in our last issue. This is another of the set which can 
be seen at the League’s Headquarters. 


(Photo by Norman Askwith) 
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19 EVERYONE 


IS ASKING what his part in the 
Festival of Britain should be: and no 
one more insistently than the enthusiast 
of the Amateur Theatre. We are all 
to enjoy ourselves, and to share that 
enjoyment with the visitors we expect 
from the rest of the world, who will 
want to see our life at its most charac- 
teristic. And what is more characteristic 
than the Amateur Theatre, so diverse, 
so obstinate, so vigorous and 
individual? Certainly that must be 
part of the Festival. But how? 


so 


Some people have made plans al- 
ready: most are still uncertain. How 
daring, how elaborate should their 
plans be? Who will support them? 
Where do they get their audiences 
from? How can they best fit into the 
whole pattern of the Festival? To take 
the last question first, the official pro- 
gramme will cover the South Bank 
and other exhibitions London, 
together with travelling exhibitions and 
related events in various parts of the 
country. On the arts side there will be 
a special festival season in London, 
together with twenty festivals of the 
arts in different parts of the kingdom. 
But this the 


in 


is the nucleus only: 


Festival authorities hope to see people 
organising their own celebrations in the 
way most appropriate to their own 
locality. 

The principle to follow is ‘Do what 
you usually do, but do it extra well.” 
The idea of “Britain en _féte’”’ is not that 
we should do things we never did 
before, but that we should make a 
special effort to go one better in 
what is most characteristic of us. 
We might finish some outstanding 
job—the new theatre we are building, 
or the new lighting plant or better 
seating we are installing. We might put 
in some extra rehearsal and some extra 
care in presentation to make our 
Festival shows good enough to give the 
audiences that festive feeling. 


In choosing plays for Festival Year 
the most suitable ones will occur 
to us if we remember that it is Britain 
that is on show. We have immense 
riches to display, in our history and 
social life, folk-lore, dance and song, 
craftsmanship and fashion. The 
treasure-house of our dramatic litera- 
ture is the fullest in the world, crammed 
with good plays old and new, those 
familiar and those that await re- 
discovery. 


We must not plan for, or depend 
upon, an audience mainly composed 
of foreign visitors. They will at best be 








only a small proportion of the audiences 
at the Festival. And anyhow, the 
successs of any Festival depends on the 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants—witness 
those last three at Edinburgh, where 
the Scots have taught both the Sas- 
senach and the overseas visitor to be a 
good audience. So whatever we do is 
to be primarily for home consumption, 
and its success depends on the support 
of our own audience. The events we 
plan must be self-supporting. The Arts 
Council is primarily 
course, with the official programme. 
Local authorities may assist some local 
enterprises, but they too are working 
on the principle that the Festival will 
only be a real success in so far as the 
public pays to witness the events, and 
therefore these events must 
planned as to draw a sufficient public 
to pay for them. 


be so 


There is, however, a kind of expendi- 
ture which is vitally necessary for a 
successful Festival and yet cannot be 
charged against any one event. To 
make a good programme possible in 
any area, some people have got to give 
a lead to those who provide the shows. 
They must make a _ balanced plan, 
using the best resources of the area and 
bringing out skills. 
They must help some of the organisa- 


its characteristic 
tions concerned, and take responsibility 


for making the whole area’s effort 


This kind of work costs not 
only the time and imagination freely 


known. 


given by the best brains of the area, 
but also a certain amount of money. 
The Arts Council is asking the British 
Drama League to consider administer- 
ing a small grant which will not be 
used to grant-aid productions as such, 
but which may help to bring about in 
certain areas balanced plans of this 
kind. 


concerned, of 


The British Drama League will 
adopt a specific publicity policy for 
1951. Amateur work can of course not 
compete in news-value with the many 
star attractions that will be on view, 
and may seldom be noticed in the 
national press. But there will be some 
thousands at least of the Festival 
patrons who will be especially interested 
in community drama, and these will be 
sent tothe League headquarters as their 
information bureau. Drama and special 
publications will give the fullest avail- 
able information about programmes all 
over the country, and how to get to 
them. 


This article can best conclude with 
mentions of a few programmes already 
received. From Somerset comes a 
county-wide programme of “The Story 
of Somerset” ; thirteen areas are prepar- 
ing special productions, mostly of new 
plays written for the occasion by 
members of the Somerset Playwright’s 


Circle. Cornwall plans a production of 


Hardy’s Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall 
in its series of fine open-air theatres, a 
religious play in Truro Cathedral, a 
Wesley pageant at Redruth, and a 
series of village plays drawn from a 
playwriting competition from the 
County Drama Festival of 1951. 
Durham is doing a Shakespeare produc- 
tion with amateurs. The 
Standing Conterence of Drama Associa- 
which all 
affiliated, is working in 
liaison with the League. 


selected 


bodies 
the 


tions, to these are 


closest 


The 


organise 


Little Theatre 
*“‘open-house”’ 


Guild is to 
in its member 
theatres with special productions. At 
York, the great Mystery Cycle is to be 
revived as part of the official pro- 
gramme with a mainly amateur cast: 
and the League’s Amateur Theatre 
Week will be held at Harrogate to 
dovetail with this event. 








PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by J. C. Trewin 


ERE, on the desk, are the 

programmes of the quarter, 

scribbled over and tattered. It 
is a useful exercise to try to determine 
what, if anything, one will remember 
of these plays ten years from now. 
Candour and charity fight their usual 
war. When it ends, I cannot say with 
confidence that more than four or five 
of the productions will ring any clear 
bell in the mind. 


Take first Love’s Labour’s Lost, with 
which the Old Vic began its season at 
the New; the last West End season, we 
gather, before a glad return to the 
Waterloo Road. There was no doubt 
about this Love’s Labour from the 
moment when curtain-rise revealed the 
earliest tableau of Navarre. Tyrone 
Guthrie in 1936, Peter Brook in 1946, 
and now Hugh Hunt in 1949: the 
work of these three should have scotched 
for ever any legend that the piece is 
unactable. For once we can be par- 
doned for recalling a play in terms of 
its various producers. It does not act 
itself: it needs coaxing, imaginative 
direction, and directors and companies 
have a habit of rallying to its challenge. 
Hugh Hunt and his cast have rightly 
allowed the verse to stream, the taffeta 
phrases to rustle, the broader comedy 
to frisk. Little is forced, though Michael 
Redgrave, otherwise a__ glittering 
Berowne, may be held to work too 
hard upon the great set-piece, “Have 
at you, then, affection’s men-at-arms.” 
Personally, 1 shall remember, more 
than any of the people that flit across 
these royal lawns, the gentle curate 
of Miles Malleson. Nathaniel has only 
nineteen speeches, yet Malleson uses 
them to build up what remains with 
me as one of the major pieces of 


~ 


Shakespearean comedy in our day. He 
is partnered delightfully by Mark 
Dignam, whose Holofernes looks like 
a good-natured blend of the late Will 
Hay and Sir Alan Herbert; but, when 
all is said, one returns to the nibbling 
rabbit of a Nathaniel as he scutters 
after Holofernes and gazes at the great 
man with eyes pathetically anxious and 
adoring. We are sure that he is “a 
marvellous good neighbour . . . and 
a very good bowler,” just as we are 
certain that no one in his wits should 
have cast the fellow for Alexander. 
Berkeley Sutcliffe’s sets for this revival 
create most decoratively the glades, 
lakes, and pavilions of Navarre. Who 
will forget the sailing of the dusky 
barge? 

I am likely to recall the first night 
of A Street Car Named Desire as the most 
disappointing for years. Few plays had 
come from New York with a louder 
blast of publicity: this, we were told, 
would be a great modern tragedy by 
an author (Tennessee Williams) 
touched with genius. All we saw, as 
the night wore on, was a_ squalid 
anecdote of a nymphomaniac’s decay 
in a New Orleans slum. There has 
been argument about the woman’s 
past—was she or was she not a prosti- 
tute? Sensation-seekers have crowded 
joyfully to the Aldwych. After all the 
tumult and the shouting, this production 
aas proved only two things: that Vivien 
Leigh is a finely intelligent actress, and 
that it is unwise to accept—as the in- 
cautious do—any Broadway pot-boiler 
as inevitably a potential classic. 

Street Car generated the wildest first 
night excitement. Rodney Ackland’s 
Before the Party (St. Martin’s), a much 
better play, had so cool a reception 








that one might have prophesied failure. 
Luckily, later audiences refused to sit 
upon their hands. The first half of the 
piece is based on a short story by 
Somerset Maugham. A snobbish mid- 
Surrey family, preparing for a garden- 
party, discovers that the eldest 
daughter, a widow back from the Gold 
Coast (Borneo in the original) had 
murdered her dipsomaniac husband. 
Maugham stops there; Ackland offers 
a second half, after one party and 
before another (a dinner-party at 
home). Much of the evening is an 
adroit venture in the satirical-dramatic, 
helped by the craft of D. A. Clarke- 
Smith as a pompous solicitor-father 
prepared to condone anything he is 
not told about; by Mary Merrall as 
a silly-fluttering mother, and Judith 
Furse as a malicious sister. Only the 
widow is miscast: it is an awkward 
part, and that good actress, Constance 
Cummings, stays on its rim. Ackland 
has shown with marked skill that the 
woman, by marrying a man who is 
clearly another potential dipsomaniac, 
may have to repeat the whole grim 
story. Many in the first audience 
seemed to miss this point, and that may 
account for the cold reception. I shall 
remember the piece for the ingenuity 
of its construction, and for Ackland’s 
way of persuading us that the entire 
action could take place in one of the 
bedrooms of the house. 


A fourth play that will rise from its 
programme in later years is Chekhov’s 
The Seagull, as staged at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, and later at the St. 
James’s. Some of my colleagues, recal- 
ing too strongly Komisarjevsky’s pro- 
duction of 1936, would have nothing 
of the revival, in spite of many arresting 
qualities. As it chanced, little harm was 
done: The Seagull ran longer in 1949 
than it did in 1936. The revival suffered 
most from its curiously uninspiring sets, 
and from the struggle of the Swedish 
actress, Mai Zetterling, with Nina’s 
long speeches. Isabel Jeans, too, kept 


Arcadina on one note—an amusiny 
note, but we wanted something more. 
These things aside, there were some 
uncommonly apt performances. Paul! 
Scofield’s Constantine, in particular, 
showed that it is possible to express 
hervous strain without proclaiming it 
from a hoarding and shivering around 
like a crane-fly. I can hardly imagine 
better portraits of the doctor and 
schoolmaster than those of Nicholas 
Hannen and John Kidd; and Ian 
Hunter edged Trigorin. Irene 
Hentschel, who directed with full 
understanding, had wisely chosen the 
Calderon text; the revival had merits 
that will linger in the responsive mind. 


Where else? I may not remember 
for long much of She Stoops to Conquer 
and A Month in the Country, excellent 
though Michael Redgrave and Miles 
Malleson are in the first, over-produced 
by Michael Benthall, and though 
Yvonne Mitchell’s portrait of young 
love in the second is clear and fresh. 
(Both are Vic productions: New 
Theatre.) Bonaventure, by Charlotte 
Hastings (Vaudeville) is a piece with 
a box-of-tricks construction, an exciting 
curtain to the first act, and a luminous 
performance by Fay Compton. Alan 
Melville’s Castle in the Air (Adelphi) 
sparks with theatrical wit, whereas The 
Philadelphia Story (Duchess), by the late 
Philip Barry, seems to me to be almost 
witless. It occupies nearly two pages in 
a book on modern American drama; 
here our praise goes to Margaret 
Leighton (the preposterous heroine), 
who now moves as well as any actress 
on the stage. For a last word: it was a 
refreshment to see again Houghton’s 
Hindle Wakes, at the Arts. The play of 
1912 is as staunch as ever; Herbert 
Lomas remains unmatched as Nat 
Jeffcote from the core of Lancashire. 
And news for those who sulk about 
young British actresses: Fanny Haw- 
thorn, rebel of Hindle, was flashed up 
by Julia Braddock. Here, I think, is a 
name to remember. 





Vivien Leigh 


(Photo: Angus McBean) 


““A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE” 


is seen as Blanche du Bois in Laurence Olivier’s production 
at the Aldwych Theatre 
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GREEK DRAMA TO-DAY 
by Gerard Hopkins 


HOSE of us who, in 


1948, saw 


Mr. Robinson Jeffers’ version of 


The Medea, found ourselves, at an 
early hour, doubting the American 
translator, and, at a later, entertaining 
distressing suspicions of Euripides. Did, 
we wondered, this attempt to shift the 
stress from Fate to Psychology really 
fit into the pattern of Greek drama? 
And, remem bering Mr. O’Neill’s Mourn- 
ing becomes Electra, we, most of us, 
decided that it did not. Few who have 
ever attended a performance of that 
moving play can have failed to realise 
that the further it departs from Freud, 
the closer it comes to Aéschylus, the 
more persuasive, effective, awe-inspir- 
ing is its effect. The Greek tragedians 
were concerned with man’s place in 
the Universe, and if we insist on trying 
to show that ,they were primarily 
interested in man’s place in the City, 
(except insofar as to have a place in 
one, he must be a member of the other), 
we make ourselves guilty of a funda- 
mental misapprehension. 

The realisation that this is so raises, 
at once, the whole issue of Greek 
Drama on the contemporary stage. 
There are moments when the least 
iconoclastic of us, irked, impeded, 
irritated and embarrassed by those 
pedagogic enthusiasms which too often 
swaddle the dramatists of Athens, have 
felt inclined to say “Let us, for Heaven’s 
sake, get rid of the Sixth Form atmos- 
phere! Let us be ruthless, let us be 
adventurous, let us (for that is what it 
comes to) forget the old Myths and 
rewrite ancient agonies in a new way. 
For if we do not do something of this 
kind, there can be no alternative but 
bigger and better Gilbert Murrays!” 
Such an exacerbated reaction to the 
misty choruses of Boar’s Hill, to the 
tradition of Miss Elsie Fogerty’s vocali- 
sations, is, at the moment, popular, 


10 


and, at all moments, natural. But it is 
not, when we come down to it, very 
helpful. The demand that universal 
truths should be conveyed in a new 
manner rests upon a theory that the 
old manner is outmoded. We have 
been brought up to think that there is 
something vaguely comic and wholly 
unsound in the Greek presentation ot} 
their gods. How, we ask, could men so 
intelligent ever have believed in divini- 
ties so base, dishonest and disreputable? 
Wouldn’t it really be better to do 
without the Gods, and call to our 
assistance the austerer truths of Harley 
Street? But if we allow ourselves to 
think, for a moment, about what is, 
and was, at issue, it must seem strange 
that so much embarrassment should 
have been caused to the modern man 
by the ancient mysteries. We have been 
inclined, for too long, to work ourselves 
into a state of indignation over the 
immoralities of Olympus, too little, to 
realise that the facts of life, rather than 
the fantasies of Cosmogomists, were 
responsible for the squalor of the Greek 
gods. 

To those whose thinking was 
governed by no Christian, nor even by 
a Platonic, pattern, the horrors of the 
human predicament could be explained 
only by the ugliness of Heaven. To us, 
of twentieth-century Europe, shaken in 
our dogmatic faith, and finding our- 
selves adrift upon the inhumanity of 
Science, and the scepticism of post-1940 
Paris, the Attic solution can seem 
scarcely strange. How (unless we accept 
the supernatural solutions of the 
Church) can we account for the success 
of the unjust, for the sufferings of the 


just, if we do not posit a flaw in the 


Pantheon? Thus, it would seem that 
the old myths of Greece, transmuted 
into drama, need less a revolutionary 
than an accurate restatement. Our 
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mistake is to think that the plays of 
Eschylys and Sophocles (about Euri- 
pides we are not, perhaps, so certain) 
will gain from a root and branch 
modernisation. Indeed, they will in- 
evitably suffer from it, for unless the 
old structure of the plays is preserved, 
their effect will be diminished. 


Especially is this true in the matter of 


the Chorus. Mr. Jeffers reduced his to 
three persons, with the result that it 
lost weight and gained nothing. It is 
essential that the religious atmosphere 
of these tragedies be retained, that 
nothing be done to reduce the hieratic 
element in their presentation. 

M. Jean Cocteau, M. Jean Anouilh 
may rewrite the stories of CEdipus or 
Antigone, but what they produce is 
something with a different stress, a 
different intention, from the Greek 
dramas as we know them, and it is with 
the Greek dramas as we know them 
that we are here concerned. Experience 
has proved that they possess a vitality 
and an urgency sufficient to move an 
English audience of to-day when pre- 
sented in translation, and it is for us 
to see that the translator plays no 
tricks with his text. Those responsible 
for the versions here under notice seem, 
in varying degrees, to have realised 
this, and in no case has the freedom 
taken been excessive. Only in_ her 
treatment of the Philoctetes has Miss 
Freeman allowed herself to use a lighter 
and more colloquial manner than is 
usual in translators from the Greek— 
but then the Philoctetes is the nearest 
thing to domestic comedy that the 
Greek theatre has to offer, and few 
will quarrel with her 
approach. Strange (and, to some, 
distressing) though it may seem, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray still leads the 
field. It has become, of late, the 
fashion to denigrate his popularisations, 
and, indeed, it is difficult not to admit 
that at one time the shade of Swin- 


method of 


burne did hover too low above his 
head. But this O6cdipus at Colonus 
is a late production, and it shows an 
austerity, a firmness, a refusal to be 
stampeded into the sentimental equi- 
valent, which has not been always 
typical of Professor Murray’s academic 
muse. The great merit of his renderinz 
is that he gives full weight and dignity 
to the Chorus, and stresses the solem- 
nity, the intensity, of the philosophic 
commentary. Mr. Macneice, too (as is 
to be expected) writes with a strong 
sense of responsibility to his original 
and has produced a fine, solid and 
satisfying English text, though he never 
altogether equals Dr. Murray in con- 
veying the sanctity which attaches to 
the formal pattern of the great Greek 
dramas. 

The Greek Chorus has come down 
to us with a great tradition which has, 
at times, become a great burden, and 
it is in their treatment of the Choruses 
that the present translators have shown 
themselves to be most happy. Mr. 
Watling, for instance, manages his 
Choruses better than his dialogue, 
though there are moments when he 
has been caught off his guard, and:— 

“To me as far as an old man can tell 

It seems Your Majesty has spoken well” 
is, perhaps, more reminiscent of nine- 
teenth century pantomime than of 
fifth-century Athens! 

The manner of the Greek drama was 
devised by poets for poetry, and that 
is why our English poets should be 
asked to serve as their interpreters. 
Mr. Jeffers is no poet: consequently, 
he does not interpret, but glosses. Mr. 
Macneice is a poet, and Dr. Murray 
has an understanding both of poetic 
pattern and of his own limitations as a 
practitioner in verse. It would be 
interesting to see what, say, Mr. Eliot 
would make of a direct handling of an 
Attic original, or to what extent Mr. 
Fry could be trusted with the Alcestis. 


‘Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus.” Trans. Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin, 5s. net. 
“Sophocles: The Theban Plays.’ New trans. Watling. Penguin, 2s. net. 

‘The Philoctetes of Sophocles.’ Modern Version by Kathleen Freeman. Muller, 5s. net. 
“The Agamemnon of Aeschylus.”’ Trans. Louis Macneice. Faber & Faber, 6s. net. 
“The Medea of Euripides.”” Trans. Rex Warner. John Lane, 7s. 6d. net. 





IRENE VANBRUGH 





An Appreciation 


by Ivor Brown 


fifty-three years after she had 

played in the first performance 
at the St. James’s Theatre of The 
Importance of Being Earnest. She was 
working in the role of ‘Mother 
Superior” in Charlotte Hastings’ new 
play Bonaventure when her end came 
suddenly. She had her first London 
engagement, at “one-one” a_ week, 
when she was sixteen; her diamond 
jubilee of stage-work occurred in 1948. 
And still she could study a part, still 
radiate her charm. 

Certainly she had not the staggering 
versatility of Edith Evans, who succeeds 
her as leader of our feminine stage. 
It may surprise younger playgoers 
to hear Irene Vanbrugh described 
in these terms of supremacy, but at the 
beginning of this century supreme 
she was, playing a long succession of 
of “leads” for Pinero and Barrie, before 
she came on to serve Maugham and 
Shaw and Coward. 

Her charm fitted especially the 
Barrie parts, but she could show in her 
defiant heroines, e.g., Nina in His 
House in Order, a power unsuspected 
by those who see her as an enchantress 
of light comedy from Wilde to Milne. 
She married into the theatre, her 
husband being the producer Dion 
Boucicault, and she remained, without 
many social deviations, in the theatre. 
For she had been trained in hard, 
concentrated work: her creed was 
never to slide through a part, never to 
show off or court irrelevant publicity, 
never to exploit that charm which she 
abundantly possessed. 

I see her as a Sargent canvas in the 
flowing fashions, monstrous-hatted, 
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silkily elegant, of the Edwardian age. 





But she had no trace of the vulgarity 
of that age, which was, if you look at 
its portraiture, too blithely opulent, 
too immune from the doubt and self- 
criticism which we, I think, actually 
display excessively in these much 
harder times. She was the lady, but 
not the Great Lady, and her charm 
lay as much in its modesty as its vivacity, 
in its poise as in its prettiness. 

There is a charm which is obviously 
laid on. Any number of inferior types 
can manufacture it. It may be an 
aid to salesmanship of one’s work, 
where impercipient people are the 
buyers. But the real charm is an effort- 
less bloom on fineness of character. And 
that was the charm of Irene Vanbrugh. 

Our theatre to-day is often sordid; 
that is the vice of its virtue, frankness. 
The vice of the Edwardian theatre, a 
vice fostered by the then very oppressive 
Censorship, was humbug, evasive 
silence, refusal honestly to face serious, 
unpleasant issues. Its virtues were 
grace and elegance. The play-goer, 
attending the St. James’s Theatre, saw 
George Alexander, matinée idol, as well 
as an adroit actor, in the perfect 
confidence that his carriage and man- 
ners in a leading part would be as 
good as his tailor. They saw, too, Irene 
Vanbrugh, knowing that she would 
convey a quality of character as bracing 
and refreshing as her quality of looks. 
That is what I mean by grace. 

As I said, the theatre of elegance 
and grace is only one kind of theatre: 
but it has more value than we nowa- 
days concede to it. I must confess 
that I leave the contemporary theatre 
very often feeling jaded and tired: its 
too relentless drive at realism, its 
deliberate attempts to be sardonic at 
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IRENE VANBRUGH 


in Pinero’s “‘His House in Order,” at St. James’s Theatre, London, 1906. 
(From thy Mander & Mitchenson Collection) 





humanity’s expense and cynically to 
play down man’s little efforts at some- 
thing better than the normal way of the 
world, take the buoyancy out of actor 
and audience too. Of course, we do not 
need comedies only, or a surface glitter 
of false values, but we do need some 
balance in the presentation of life, 
in whose frame a shining spirit and a 
glittering wit are as natural, if not as 
common, as a cynical and sneering 
personality. 

~ Irene Vanbrugh had the radiance, 
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now too rare, which lit up one’s evening, 
not with false fire, but with the true 
illumination of normal, human_nice- 
ness. Is niceness too weak, too senti- 
mental, a word? Does it raise a sneer? 
I cannot help it. There are nice people 
in the world and I am fogey enough 
to deem them the best of company 
whether on the stage or in ordinary 
life. Irene Vanbrugh was of that 
company, both as a woman in her 
own right, and an actress in her 
presentations. 


Xl 





THE OLD VIC GOES BACK 
TO THE WATERLOO ROAD 


A Review by Sybil Thorndike 


HERE have been many books 

in the last few years written about 

the Old Vic, but this “Saga” 
stands out as the best of them, the most 
generous, the most understanding. No- 
one can write of the spirit and the work 
of the personalities of that theatre unless 
he has worked there and partaken of 
that spirit and felt the comradeship of 
its workers. Two personalities leap out 
at once in reading this enthralling book 

Lilian Baylis herself and the author, 
Harcourt Williams. Someone said some- 
where at some time, that virtue is never 
exciting; one wants the bite of sharp 
tongue—the uncharitable tongue, if you 
like—to liven things up. 

Well, this book gives the lie to that 
saying; for Harcourt Williams has 
the eye of Christian virtue that can 
appreciate and laugh at the comrades 
with whom he has worked, and this 
makes the book not sugary, but sweetly 
salt, and immensely entertaining read- 
ing. For those who have been and are 
always part of the Old Vic it will bring 
to mind lovely memories, agonising 
memories, and ridiculous memories. I 
found myself laughing aloud with sheer 
enjoyment of things remembered. I 
found myself joining in controversies 
and arguings (what more invigorating 
pastime!) I found myself crying over 
emotional experiences recalled to mind. 

On the audience of those early days 
this book will have something of the 
same effect. To the present-day audi- 
ences it gives the chance of making the 
journey of a great adventure with a 
great woman. That is what this book 
conveys more than anything else—a 
journey; and a journey that was a 
drive, for Lilian made every week a 
‘drive!’ One is reminded of the saying 


of Father Andrew that is quoted, 


when he likened Lilian to Teresa of 


Avila. Indeed this great Spaniard’s 
drives thro’ wild country, starting up 
new schemes, whipping on the slack 
and the too contented till they were 
crying “Sit down, woman, don’t keep 
on so,” do suggest what people felt 
about Lilian. 

The author has shown us the growth 
from the very small parochial be- 
ginnings to the distinguished organisa- 
tion of the present day. He has shown 
the same open, critical, yet generous 
mind towards the various experiments, 
even to changes of policy. For the 
spirit which was in the Old Vic is an 
unchanging thing, and however differ- 
ing may have been the attitudes of actors 
when joining the Company, that spirit 
very soon seized and transformed them. 

It is not possible to make mention of 
the personalities contained in the book 

there are so many of them. But 
whoever they may be and whatever 
other work they do, they carry into it 
something that they gathered when 
working for the Old Vic and Lilian. 
Take as a single instance Evelyn 
Williams, who has brought to her 
present work with the British Council 
the same unselfishness, endurance and 
capacity that were a stay and support 
to “‘the lady”’ for so long. 

The author speaks little of the future, 
but we need not fear when we look 
at the personalities in charge of the 
present regime—people of vision and 
deep love of the Theatre. Also the 
thing that came first with Lilian is 
here still, I am sure; the 
the ordinary people who work, and for 
whom the Theatre exists to be a 


stimulant, a joy and a solace. 
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The Old Vic Theatre Company goes back next season to the Old Vic. 
By a happy coincidence, Harcourt Williams publishes his “‘“Old Vie Saga’ 
(Winchester, 12s. 6d.), which tells the theatre's story. We celebrate the 
event with a review of the book by Dame Sybil Thorndike, and a memory 
of early days by Frances Briggs, who was Dame Lilian Baylis’ first secretary. 


A Memory by Frances Briggs 


ARCOURT WILLIAMS’ book 

Old Vic Saga, brings back many 

memories of the very early days 
of the Vic and some of these may be 
of interest to those who have known 
the Old Vic only during its prosperous 
years. 

I was Miss Baylis’ secretary in 1918 
and 1919. Muriel Ellis was the treasurer 
and worked together in a tiny 
office in the wings of the stage. In 
those days the wall of Morley College 
formed the back wall of the stage which 
meant that not only was the stage 
cramped but that dressing room accom- 
modation was hopelessly inadequate. In 
fact on Opera nights the leading lady 
had to use Miss Baylis’ room as a 
dressing room and our office served as a 
refreshment room for the chorus who 
came in one by one for cake and 
lemonade in the interval. On _ those 
evenings it was not unusual to see Miss 
Baylis dictating letters sitting on the 
stage door stairs and at the same time 
keeping an eagle eye on everything 
going on. Accommodation was indeed 
so cramped that the chop or steak 
and cabbage sent in every afternoon 
for Miss Baylis’ evening meal were 
dumped on top. of my files and were 
cooked on a gas ring just outside my 
door. The smell of this cooking com- 
bined with the smell of size and the 
indescribable smell of the dusty theatre 
is an unforgettable memory. 

On Opera nights the Theatre was 
always full to capacity and the en- 
thusiasm was remarkable, but the 
Shakespeare Company was in its in- 
fancy and audiences were often very 
thin, especially on Monday nights. ‘This 
caused great anxiety but Miss Baylis 
had embarked on this venture in a 
fervent missionary spirit and nothing 


we 


daunted her. 
Our hours at the Vic were long and 


arduous. Home life and all outside 
interests had to be. sacrificed. Miss 
Baylis herself lived a_ spartan life 


cycling to the Theatre early every 
day and never returning home until 
long after the fall of the curtain in the 
evening. What she did _ herself she 
expected of all and her unique per- 
sonality so inspired her staff that they 
could not fail to give of their best. 

At times even Miss Baylis needed a 
few days rest and would retire for a 
week’s retreat but would emerge with 
renewed vigour and energy. Indeed 
we all instinctively knew when she 
arrived at Waterloo Station—her voice 
of fury at some error committed in her 
absence or at a misprint on a poster 
would soon be heard all over the 
Theatre. I know I myself was absolutely 
terrified at those moments. 

Newcomers to the Old Vic can have 
no conception of the excitements and 
struggles in those early days. There 
was the thrill of opening the office 
door and hearing an Opera or Shake- 
speare rehearsal, of seeing odd bits of 
the performances from the wings, of 
the daily contact with the company 
many of whom have since become 
famous, and above all of seeing that 
Theatre—old fashioned, dirty and in- 
convenient as it was, full from top to 
bottom with a cheering live audience. 

It is good news that the Vic will 
soon open again and_ perhaps _ its 
former patrons from the New Cut and 
Lambeth Walk will once again crowd 
the pit and gallery. Miss Baylis then 
will surely rest in peace knowing that 
her work is being carried on among the 
people she loved and to whom her 
life was dedicated. 





by Maurice 


ENNYSON said of Aylmer that 

“he leaned not on his fathers but 

himself.” There is in Aylmer’s 
attitude perhaps a hint of arrogance 
which one would not wish to enjoin on 
those concerned with amateur drama. 
Certainly not. But we can applaud 
Aylmer’s _ self-reliance. Self-reliance, 
self-help, will always be most necessary 
in the county drama movement, here 
to be described. For years we in this 
movement have looked to the day 
when the drama would be_ widely 
recognised as being educationally 
valuable and aidable from public funds. 
That recognition has largely come. It 
is a time full of opportunity. We hope 
for increasingly powerful support for 
dramatic education in various forms. 
Can we in this field reconcile official 
recognition with unofficial effort, com- 
bine help from outside with self-help? 
The history of the county drama move- 
ment suggests that this is_ possible. 
Both elements are necessary. 

Drama in rural areas, though it has 
some advantages over the towns, yet in 
a general way needs help from outside 
more. The last twenty years has seen 
the development of a_ remarkable 
movement, the object of which has 
been to help drama groups to help 
themselves. The latest corporate expres- 
sion of the movement is the Standing 
Conference of Drama _ Associations, 
formed by the counties in 1946 (and 
now no longer confined to county 
membership but open also to repre- 
sentatives from county borough and 
other urban areas). At the present time, 
this conference, with its elected Execu- 
tive Committee, links together repre- 
sentative drama committees in thirty- 
five counties of England, two county 
boroughs and the main national 
organisations concerned with amateur 
drama. It had its origin in a small 
experiment initiated in 1927 by the 


COUNTY DRAMA MOVEMENT 
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National Federation of Women’s Insii- 
tutes and the National Council of 
Social Service with the financial support 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 

The first key-word of the policy 
behind this scheme was self-help. It 
was felt that no help from the C.U.K.1.. | 
or from anywhere else could have any 
lasting effect except in so far as it 





helped people to help themselves. 

The second key-word was “‘stan- 
dards.” The Joint Committee entrusted 
with the first small fund for helping 
rural drama had no ideas about the 
kind of drama that ought to be done 
in the villages. But they recognised that 
the Drama is an art, to be practised 
for its own sake, and that the essential 
in drama, grave or gay, is to strive 
toward artistic achievement. This idea 
needed a certain amount of putting 
across in some villages at first. Further- 
more, in this striving, individual and 
communal, there can be much educa- 
tional virtue. This is now common- 
place. Even education committees 
believe it! In 1928, not many did. But 
the urge to act, and to act well, was 
then showing itself in more than a few 
villages, wherever there was an en- 
lightened soul to give the lead. It was 
latent in many more. The real job was, 
and is, to discover leadership and to 
promote standards. 

We reckon in these days to be on 
nodding terms with austerity. Looking 
back at the programme of assistance 
offered to village drama in 1927, one 
can only admire the sublime extent to 
which its designers expected people to 
work for their money! What did the 
programme offer? Grants for educa- 
tional purposes. These were to be 
available to representative committees 
organised on a county basis. No other 
kind of body could qualify. Single 
lectures, one-day “‘schools,” courses of 
lectures in successive weeks—these 
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could qualify for grant if organised at 
convenient centres where they could 
be attended by students from the 
villages around. Such courses were to 
be open to the general public and to 
both men and women. Students’ fees 
were to be charged, except for the single 
“pioneer” lectures, which could be 
free. The choice of tutor or lecturer was 
subject to approval in advance, to- 
gether with a detailed estimate of cost. 
On these conditions the Committee 
could guarantee each scheme against 
loss up to but not exceeding the amount 
of the tutor’s fee and travelling expenses. 

An austere plan, yes. But admirable 
in its almost fierce determination not to 
undermine the self-reliance of the local 
village group. Sound also in its emphasis 
on the ali-importance of the tutor. It 
was this scheme which in the early 
thirties toc’. people like Mary Kelly, 
Norman Marshall, Frances Mackenzie 
and John Fernald—to name only a 
few at random—on week-end travels 
to rather dingy halls in small country 
towns up and down the country from 
Ashford to Skipton, from Horncastle 
to Abergavenny. There they expounded 
and demonstrated the theory and prac- 
tice of play production for the benefit 
of inexperienced but enthusiastic 
village producers, some of whom have 
since become leading lights in the 
dramatic life of their counties. 

Some _ additional concessions 
Committee later allowed themselves. 
For example, help with “advisory 
visits,” i.e., visits by experienced people 
to local groups in rehearsal. But these 
were severely limited in number so as 
not to prejudice the responsibility of 
the village producer. Bursaries to 
enable specially recommended students 
to attend one or other of the residential 
schools of the British Drama League. 
Grants to ensure first-rate adjudication 
at the County one-act festivals which 
were being developed. 

All aid being on a deficit basis, the 
sums involved were often ridiculously 
small. “Chicken feed’? was how one 
observer described them. But this first 


the 


stage of chicken-feed grants was im- 
portant. The volume of work under- 
taken was out of all proportion to the 
amount of money spent out of the grant 
fund, and many schemes, guaranteed 
against loss, made a profit. It was a 
good pattern for future development. 
The local schools and festivals met a 
real need and in some cases provided 
nursery slopes for the B.D.L. full-time 
course and national festival scheme. 
The county organisation was essential 
and it was mostly the Rural Community 
Councils who, by hard slogging, raised 
the work to the status at which local 
education authorities would look at it 
seriously. In several counties, the 
R.C.C.s have made a great contribu- 
tion to village drama. Finally, the 
choice and qualifications of tutors 
were, and have remained, a burning 
theme to which attention had to be 
given; the Standing Conference is 
proud to have been associated in the 
setting up of the Drama Board, on the 
future of which it sets high hopes. 

The appointment of an adviser on a 
national basis, and subsequently the 
appointment of county advisers, were 
mainly a recognition of the necessity 
for regular personal contact between 
consumer and source of supply. In the 
earlier days, it was the county secretary 
who chiefly supplied this contact, 
without which nothing can move. But 
the county work can hardly go beyond 
the pioneer stage without a full-time 
professional drama adviser. And, in 
many counties, to have only one is to 
spread the butter very thin. Such 
appointments, now happily becoming 
more usual in the counties, should not 
be allowed to obscure the need for 
committees of unofficial people willing 
to take active responsibility in the 
planning and supervision of the work, 
in collaboration with the L.E.A. The 
C.U.K.T. experiment has helped to 
establish the recognition of the drama 
as a community activity, too pervasive 
to be the sole prerogative of any one 
society or organisation, locally or 
nationally. 
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SOME LEAGUE HIGHLIGHTS 





AMATEUR THEATRE WEER. The 
provisional programme has _ been 
sent out showing a strong company 
of friends old and new: Tyrone 
Guthrie, Peter Ustinov, Evan John, 
John Burrell, James Laver, Harold 
Hobson, are among them. New 
features are the “morning-after” 
discussions of the plays and a day 
devoted to the small theatre and its 
stage. Book now for Bournemouth, 
May 26-June 3, and if you want to 
be considered for a place among the 
companies to appear, send notice of 
your spring plans without delay to 
the Director. 


FESTIVAL, NATIONAL 
INTERNATIONAL : The National 
Festival, now well under way, has 
finals as follows: Western Area, 
Bourneville, May 13; Eastern, Scala, 
May 15; Northern, Leeds, May 20. 
The National Final (Scala, June 12) 
is to be followed by an International 
Festival on June 13, when the pro- 
gramme will probably consist of 
three visiting teams and one (the 
winner if possible) from the National 
Final. Tyrone Guthrie will act as 
Chairman of the adjudicators for 
the latter, and as commentator on 
on the international evening. 


“THE PLAYERS LIBRARY” has 
suffered the seemingly inevitable 
printer’s delays, but will soon be 
available. It is completely up to 


AND 


date, as all books up to the end of 


1949 have been added in proof. 
THE SNACK BAR at 9 


Square was opened with the Full- 
Time Training Course on January 
16. You will be welcome at any 
meal-time when the building is open. 





Jacques Copeau.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 1950 are a 
Dartington, July 29th to August 14th, 
and at St. John’s College, York, 
August 26 to September 4. Both 
places have been the scene of very 
successful schools in the past. Apply 
early! 





HOMAGE TO COPEAU 


The League was privileged to offer, on 
behalf of the British Theatre, ‘“Homage to 
This programme was pre- 


sented on December 8th at the British 


Academy. It was introduced by Geoffrey 
Whitworth and included tributes by Ashley 
Dukes, Duncan Grant (who designed 


Copeau’s “Twelfth Night’), M. Lorsignol 
(a “ang member of the Vieux Colombier 
audience), and of course Michel Saint-Denis, 
whose C ‘ompagnie des Quinze grew out of 
Copeau’s revivifying work and gave English 
theatregoers an unforgettable experience. It 
also included scenes from some of the plays 
which Copeau presented. By kind permission 
of the Sunday Times, here is Mr. Harold 
Hobson’s impression of the occasion : 

The most striking theatrical effect 
in any recent event has occurred, not 
in a theatre, but in Burlington House. 
Here the British Drama League a 
few days ago organised a programme 
in honour of the late Jaques Copeau, 
the director of the Vieux Colombier. 
It was an excellent meeting. 

One of the finest of Copeau’s 
productions was Twelfth Night, and 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft and Mr. John 
Gielgud, who are playing Shake- 
speare at Stratford next year, read 
the scene between Orsino and Viola 
in which Feste sings “Come away, 
come away, death.”’ At first one was 
tempted to think that Orsino could 
not be among Mr. Gielgud’s best 
parts. This noble actor is peculiarly 
fitted for characters of high nervous 
tension. Orsino is not for such a 
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GEORGE FARQUHAR’S “THE RECRUITING OFFICER” 
as produced by University College, London, D.S., in late Empire style, with a permanent false 
proscenium having two doors and a service of drops. This method allowed continuous action 
and a seemingly effortless pace. The photograph is by Peter Kent, production by Frank Dunlop. 


player. Mr. Gielgud began his 
speeches with an impetuosity the 
fellow does not deserve; but he 
gradually subdued his temperament 
to the character’s self-control. 
Perhaps the exquisite calm of Miss 
Ashcroft’s Viola invaded him. The 
first thing one notices about Miss 
Ashcroft is her quietness. She is 
stiller than the moon itself, for all its 
eternal silence. But, unlike the moon, 
she is alive; her capacity for suggest- 
ing endurance of torment without 
rebellion, of a misery whose patience 
illumines it with beauty, like flowers 
that smell the sweeter the more they 
are crushed, laid on the bare room 
at Burlington House an absolute 
magic, and fetched out of sorrow an 
emotion happier than happiness itself. 
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THE RESTORATION DRAMA is 
increasingly favoured by amateurs. In our 
last issue the Architectural Association 
School’s “‘Provok’d Wife’ was illustrated, 
and we match it with the University College 
**Recruiting Officer”’ in this one. The Belfast 
College of Technology, even more boldly, put 
on Dryden’s last and best heroic tragedy in 
rhymed verse, “‘Aurung-Zebe.” This for- 
gotten play amazed the discerning when 
Evan John produced it so finely at the 
Westminster in the ’thirties. Here is the 
Belfast producer’s account :— 

I admit that I was dubious during 
the early rehearsals. The young 
actors fought shy of the marked 
rhythm of the lines, were conscious 
of the insistent rhyme and cadence, 
and tried to “naturalise” it. That 
would not do, of course; and they 











eventually learned to use a mannered, 
conventionalised method of speech 
with action and gesture of the same 
quality, as much akin to. ballet as to 
normal acting. 

The play calls for a fore-stage 
where pieces of declamation, de- 
signed for the audience rather than 
for the other characters, can be 
given their full value. Moreover, the 
Restoration stage still had the ves- 
tiges of an “‘apron,”’ giving access to 
the front boxes. A projection of some 
five feet in depth was contrived 
before the proscenium, and floods 
from the auditorium replaced the 
footlights. Painted wings, with 
idealised Indian scenes, were used 
to mask exits, and instead of the 
formal back-cloth a plain curtain 
revealed an inner depth masked in 
blue and with red steps up to a 
scarlet throne. 

The proscenium curtain was 
drawn and withdrawn to mark the 
five acts, except for a short interval 
after Act III. A few cuts were made 
on grounds of taste, some others to 
reduce playing time; even so, the 
play taok three hours all but ten 
minutes. _ 

The costumes, befitting 1660 Agra, 
were of course colourful and easily 
contrived with tunics and robes. We 
hope Dryden would have _ been 
pleased—at least entertained! 

A. W. BowYvER 


CUTS IN SCHOOL BUILDING under 
the current economy drive are sharper 
than most people realise; and they directly 
affect the provision for dramatic work. For 
instance, this is the story of the first two 
“Comprehensive High Schools” planned by 


the L.C.C..:— 


These schools are very large, and 
accommodate in one many-storied 


building all the three kinds of 


Secondary School pupils. The two 
which were to have been started this 
year are particularly important be- 
cause they set the standard for a 
total of some sixty schools required 





in London alone. Of these two, one 
has been postponed entirely till 1951. 
The other will be begun in 1950, but 
at a greatly reduced cost. The esii- 
mate accepted was for £385 a place. 
The Ministry has now been obliged 
to set a standard of £290 a place for 
building undertaken in 1950 and 
_ £240 thereafter. To get anywhere 
near these figures, many features 
have had to be scrapped, and one of 
them is the small hall, which was to 
be equipped for drama. The school 
will be left with only an assembly 
hall big enough to hold the whole 

1,200 pupils. Shall we stand by and 

watch the economisers once again 

frustrate our hopes, and defeat all 
the good work that has gone to 
develop school drama? 

WE ARE OFTEN ASKED by new- 
comers, especially to London, to put them into 
touch with an Amateur Group, so we should 
be glad to hear from societies seeking new mem- 
bers. Please tell us what kind of production 
you do, so that we can recommend suitable 
applicants Here are two recent formations :— 


THE INDIVIDUALISTS mean to pre- 
sent unusual plays of literary and 
dramatic interest in schools, churches, 
church halls, etc., in and around 
London. Their first programme is 
The Interlude of Youth and The 
Apple Tree (two moralities, mediaeval 
and modern) plus -Chekov’s Anniver- 
sary. Having no “‘local’’ audience, 
they offer to go anywhere for 
out-of-pocket expenses. Director, Eric 
Holmes, 7 Cottage Mews, Swiss 
Cottage, N.W.6. 

THE NEW PARK REPERTORY CLUB 
at Streatham has made a little 
theatre for itself in a cellar, “all 
its own work,” and aims at making 
all its own scenery, furniture and 
costumes. Harold Melvill has set 
a high standard by painting front 
curtains and tapestries for the audi- 
torium in the same style as his 
beautiful ““Kingmaker”’ sets at St. 
James’s. The members at present 
include an executive officer in the 
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’ electrician. 


COMPANY always 
plays. Its latest is Ben Johnson's 


A SCENE FROM THE TAVISTOCK “‘VOLPONE”’ 
showing Mosca, Lady; Would-be and Volpone. 


Civil Service, an insurance clerk and 
an accounting clerk, a_ Froebel 
student and an expert schoolboy 
Plays are historical, 
religious and classical. Address: 84 


New Park Road, S.W.2. 
THE TAVISTOCK 


chooses interesting 
**Volpone.” 

Ben Jonson’s Volpone was the play 
with which the Tavistock Little 
Theatre opened its new season on 
November 12th. This interesting 
choice was an ambitious one for any 
but the most experienced actors. 
One felt beforehand that the de- 
mands made by this play might be 
too high for the resources of the 
theatre and it was therefore satisfying 
to find the company providing a 
sparkling production and giving it 


REPERTORY 





some entirely new touches of comedy. 

Stanley Hildebrandt as Volpone 
brought to his part a good voice, 
intelligent understanding and—when 
not feigning sickness—an appearance 
of such vigour that one member of 
the audience expressed acute appre- 
hension while watching his big scene 
with Celia, played with a drooping 
elegance by Peggy Brickell. The 
acting of the other principal players 
was nicely balanced and showed, too, 
the same real feeling for integration. 
The audience enjoyed it all hugely 
and the production must surely be 
one of the most successful ever 
presented by the Tavistock Little 
Theatre. 

In inviting Vincent Pearmain to 
produce this play, the committee 
showed good judgment. In different 
hands, the production might well 








have been slow moving and some- 
times even tedious, but with his 
wealth of comic invention, élan and 
sense of speed, it became excellent 
contemporary entertainment. His 
future efforts will be well worth 
watching. ANN ROGERS 


PEER GYNT, Oxford University Ex- 


perimental Theatre Club, Oxford Playhouse. 


To stage a play that was never 
meant to be acted; to render in 
another language a speech which 
must be poetry or fail; to give living 
form to symbols without destroying 
them by too clear a definition—these 
are the problems that confront 
producer and translator of Peer Gynt. 
In addition to these, there is the 
operatic tradition of Grieg’s music, 
which, as Tyrone Guthrie has shown, 
is inimical to Ibsen’s play, whatever 
we may think of it in its own right. 
Mr. Guthrie’s production of the 
play in a new translation by Norman 
Ginsbury five years ago, was an 
attempt to break with this tradition 
and to present more of the play than 
had hitherto been possible; the 
Norwegians too have been working 
on these lines: we were told of a 
production last year with new music 
and—strangely—modernised speech. 
But in spite of insuperable difficulties, 
the play on the stage is worth the 
price. This is surely the kind of 
effort for which the Experimental 
Theatre Club at Oxford was founded 
thirteen years ago, and they have 
made the most of their opportunity. 
Using the Norman Ginsbury transla- 
tion—with free adaptation and ab- 
breviation—and the simplest of stage 
props and costumes, they have 
achieved a_ production which is 
swift and satisfying, in spite of minor 
blemishes, and which went with 
remarkable smoothness on the first 
night. Perhaps the economy of 
costume was a little overdone, for 
the cut of the girls’ green garments, 
while it did well enough for the 
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shameless trolls and Eastern houris, 
was too sophisticated for the portrayal 
of village maidens; and it was a 
mistake to get up the Button Moulder 
to look like the head of a college with 
a ship’s prow on his head. The scene 
in the lunatic asylum is of course an 
undergraduate society’s paradise, but 
the high jinks and local parodies 
(one lunatic wore a commoner’s 
gown) were not allowed to lessen the 
horror of its ending. Mr. Hugh 
Dickson, in the extremely exacting 
part of Peer, gave a very well-sus- 
tained if rather too feminine interpre- 
‘tation: he seemed to be most at 
home in the satirical scenes. Mr. 
John Schlesinger was a very effective 
Troll King. At the end of three and a 
half hours the audience was still 
attentive. But it is no use blinking 
the fact that the translated verse is 
doggerel, however workmanlike it 
may be for the stage. Whether or not 
a poet could give us something of 
Ibsen’s poetry, we do not yet know: 
we miss it sorely. ANNE RIDLER 


THE MOBILE THEATRE, under 
Sally Latimer and Caryl Jenner, is now 
entirely independent and permanently on the 
road ; it sets out “‘to take the theatre for one- 
third of the year to isolated villages and 
theatreless towns, and for two-thirds of the 


year to schoolchildren of all ages.” Here is 


what one member of an audience thought 
of it:— 

In America theatres used to sail 
down river performing to bankside 
villages. A good idea if there was 
something similar on wheels to come 
to us, I had often thought, and that 
is what the Mobile Theatre is. 

The lorry arrived at the hall in 
mid-morning. I saw it as I left the 
post office, and stepped over to buy 
tickets. What came out of it reminded 
me, in quantity, of what comes out 
of a conjurer’s hat—curtains, and 
bits of scenery, strange-looking lights 
and coils of wire, not to mention six 
young people, all busily and effi- 
ciently unloading, and turning our 

















is, unadorned platform into a real stage. MR. HORACE COLLINS has given to 

al These young people were also to act the Library a set of French’s Volumes of 

a for us later, I discovered, by inno- Plays. 

er cently inquiring when the others There are 144 books each contain- 

h were to arrive. “But we are all ing about 20 plays. The set goes back 

1e here,” a pretty fair girl answered, about 150 years and gives all the 

in and laughed when I commented on names of the original casts. There are 

at their youth and enthusiasm. “I am only three sets in existence: one was 

es the grandmother of the company,” presented to the late Arthur Collins 

5 she said. ‘I am twenty-six.” and passed to his brother, another is 

le I had two miles to walk to the hall in the possession of Samuel French 

h that evening, and others, I know, Ltd., and the third is believed to be 

Te walked farther, although it was dark in America. 

S- and foggy. How amply we were We thank Mr. Collins most warmly for 

e- repaid. Three farces by Tchekov his generous gift, and wish him happiness 

ut were played for us, and to the few in his retirement after twenty-three years as 

r. who had any idea who Tchekov ‘Secretary to the Society of West End 

e might be, he spelt gloom. We were Theatre Managers and to the Theatrical 

a speedily disarmed, for a gayer, more Managers’ Association. 

ll lighthearted entertainment than PRIVILEGE OF MEMBERSHIP No. 2: 

ig these three ‘“‘jests’—‘The Bear,” You save money on lighting. Strand 

is ‘The Proposal”’ and “The Anniver- Electric (see advt. on p. 4) give a 20 per 

it sary’—I have seldom seen. Once cent discount on hire charges for stage 

ot again I was staggered at the in- lighting equipment to members whose note- 

of genuity that had contrived the paper bears the B.D.L. badge. (If you 

r: packing of three brightly contrasted don’t use it, send to B.D.L. for labels to 
sets, delightful and colourful cos- stick on as proof of membership.) 

™ tumes, and so much talent into one Strand Electric are starting a new 

aa commercial vehicle. I don’t know “‘Stagesound”’ service which is most 

he which was more delightful, the mock important to amateurs as it offers 

“ duel in “The Bear,” the hilarious special effects for any particular play 

7 “Proposal,” or the sheer absurdity at very low cost. It is described 

be of “The Anniversary.’ in the current “TABS,” Strand’s 

s Such richness, and within the journal, free on application. They 

ht means of the smallest community. also publish free “Some Advice on 
Why, I asked myselfas I walked home, Stage Lighting,” and two useful 

7] is there not a fleetof Mobile Theatres books, “Glossary of Theatrical 

“ to take plays to villages like ours ? Terms” (2s). and “Stage Planning 

va Surely for the price of one West-End and Equipment’”’ (5s.). 

“ production it would be possible, and 

t one would not have to wait months SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
between one and the other. Yet, 

™ — “ pel months will be filled WELWYN 

x with delig 1tiu anticipation. 

E Thank you, Caryl Jenner and DRAMA FESTIVAL 

d Sally Latimer, for having conceived Welwyn Theatre 

t the idea, and achieved the reality of 

d the Mobile Theatre before leaving 5th - 10th JUNE, 1950 

S the Playhouse at Amersham. The Dusted taaais 

- loss there is our gain. God speed Sian te, te a Sema 

\- your new venture, especially in its 8 Pentley Park, Welwyn Garden City 

r return to us! G.B. ‘ 

















REPORT ON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


AM pleasantly surprised by the 
] quality of the work and the imagi- 

nation shown by many of the entries. 
It is apparent that in some cases the 
photographer’s enthusiasm has _ been 
related to his knowing and feeling about 
the play. That is a very strong point in 
favour of his work. There is, of course, 
some difficulty in comparing a large 
carefully mounted photégraph, possibly 
printed professionally or at least by an 
experienced amateur, with one which 
has perhaps been turned over to the 
local chemist; one has to make special 
allowance for the improvement that 
comes about in a carefully made print. 
In judging this competition I have 
tried avoid 


to my own _ personal 
prejudice for a particular type of 
picture. 
Courtaulds Limited Dramatic Group 


entered several photographs which are 
technically good, but I find them 
slightly lacking in selectivity and a 
sense of atmosphere. The three pictures 
from The University College Dramatic 
Society show sensitivity and atmospheric 
quality, but they lose somewhat through 
uncertainty of focus, and the quality of 


the prints being slightly less than 
perfect. 
Without any doubt I select The 


Arbon Players as the winners of the 
competition. Any of the four photo- 
graphs they entered would have quali- 
fied them for first place, but I finally 
decided on the one here printed. They 
all show a very strong feeling for the 
atmosphere of the play and a sense of 
composition and atmospheric lighting, 
combined with a fairly high standard 
of technical accomplishment. The 
photographer has really become per- 
sonally involved in the _ production 
and his imagination is obviously stirred 
by the play; he is thinking in terms 


of theatre and not simply in terms 
of getting a picture of something 
on a stage, which is the essential 
difference between a theatrical photo- 
graph and a simple record. 

I put The Ashley Players second. 
They sent several entries, some of 
them rather lacking in atmosphere, 
particularly the more dramatic scenes. 
However, in the one I have. selected 
for the Second Prize the photographer, 
as well as catching the action and 
drama of the moment, has introduced 
the true flavour of the Victorian age. 
The picture has a sense of life and 
movement and very effectively inter- 
prets the feeling of the play. 

Selecting a picture for the third 
place was a harder task, but I finally 
decided that the two companies named 
below should share this position. The 
picture sent in by The Ministry of 
Transport Dramatic Society conveys a 
sense of something really happening, 
but the fact that the windows, back- 
ground and foreground are lit at least 
as well as the figures rather disrupts the 
pleasing composition of the four 
characters in the scene. There is an 
impression of authenticity, but on the 
other hand a slight stiffness on the part 
of the actors is apparent. The G.E.C. 
Operatic and Dramatic Society, Winton, 
might easily have taken a higher prize 
but for the fact that the photographer 
has allowed the weight of light on the 
background and top of the picture to 
compete for one’s interest. The focus 
of attention of the four characters 
should be on the dice in the fore- 
ground. This could have been achieved 
by shading down the top of the 
picture and the composition would 
have been improved by sufficient 
“cropping” at the bottom and the 
right-hand side. Joun VIcKERS 
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THE WINNING PICTURE 





The first prize of £2 2s. has been awarded for this photograph by Michael 
Hall of a scene from the ARBON PLAYERS, (Chertsey) production of 
“<The Late Christopher Bean.” 


We have been fortunate enough to get as judge of our Competition 
Mr. John Vickers, who is the photographer to the Old Vie 
Company, and his report is opposite. In view of this Report we 
have decided to award extra prizes as follows : 


A second prize of one guinea to THE ASHLEY 
PLAYERS, Walton-on-Thames, for a scene from 
“Gaslight” ; 

Prizes of half-a-guinea each to THE MINISTRY 
OF TRANSPORT DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
for a scene from ‘Ladies in Retirement,” and 
THE G.E.C. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY, Winton, for a scene from “While the 


Sun Shines.” 
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LEARNING TO WRITE PLAYS 


In 1930 the League started a corres- 
pondence course for playwrights. Edward 
Lewis became the tutor, and has been a 
careful nurse to many playwrights. Now he 
is retiring. 


HEN Mr. Edward Lewis sug- 
W evsies that the Drama League 

should add to its amenities 
a Postal Course in Playwrighting, the 
Council was a little chary of accepting 
this proposal. ‘Postal Courses”’ in other 
subjects had not always acquired a very 
good reputation, and some of us felt that 
dramaturgy was an art—or craft— 
that could never be taught. However, 
there was no doubt at all about the 
ability of Mr. Lewis. He was himself a 
practising dramatist, best known for 
his stage version of Mary Webb’s 
novel Precious Bane. Mr. Lewis was 
therefore invited to prepare a speci- 
men lesson which was submitted to 
Granville-Barker, at that time Chair- 
man of our Council. Truly a severe 
test. But his praise was unequivocal: 
“If I, as a beginner, had had the 
opportunity to obtain such tuition, I 
am sure I should have greatly bene- 
fited.”” This encomium seemed good 
enough for the Council and the Course 
was instituted. 

Altogether over two hundred students 
have passed through his hands, and 
their appreciative letters amply show 
that Mr. Lewis’s success as a teacher 
has been largely due to the personal 
relationship which he has so often 
established between himself and _ his 
pupils, and to the pains he has taken 
to follow up and develop any signs of 
talent. If Mr. Lewis now feels called 


upon to retire after so many years of 


service, it is with the gratitude of his 
students and the plaudits of the League. 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 

Edward Lewis is succeeded by Evan John, 
first producer of ‘‘Tobias and the Angel,” 
creator of the Abbot in ‘‘The Ascent of F6,” 
author and playwright. He has written this 
letter to intending students of the Course : 
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Dear Sir, 


I have been asked by the British 
Drama League to take over the tuition 
of students in the correspondence course 
which the League has for many years 
carried on in “The Elements of Play- 
writing.” I am very glad to do so, 
especially after reading the series of 
printed lessons which have been the 
basis of the course, and which were 
composed by my predecessor, Mr. 
Edward Lewis. The Course has long 
been in his capable hands. Human 
Nature and Dramatic Art being what 
they are, it is inconceivable that | 
should find myseit in agreement with all 
Mr. Lewis’s suggestions and recom- 
mendations in every detail; but I agree 
substantially with much the greater 
part of them, and shall make only 
slight changes in the printed matter, 
certainly until I have had more 
experience of the results and reactions 
among students. 

There are, however, two points to 
which I would like to draw the atten- 
tion ot anyone who contemplates 
taking the Course. As they may be 
of more general interest, and may 
provoke valuable criticisms (or contra- 
dictions!) from your readers, I should 
be grateful if you would give this letter 
the hospitality of your columns. 

First, it is important to realise that 
playwriting, being an Art rather than 
a Science, cannot be taught. No good 
teacher hopes to do more than acceler- 
ate the processes whereby a pupil can 
teach himself: to point out short cuts 
to knowledge and skill which such a 
pupil would (if he had the necessary 
talent and persistence) discover for 
himself in the long run: to correct 
faults which he would find “‘sticking 
out” from his own work if he re-read 
it after months or years of experience 
in writing. This process of acceleration 
cannot start from any scientific and 
unalterable principles, but only on 
the taste and temperament of teacher 
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and pupil, both of whom are fallible 


mortals. Any dogmatic criticism or 
recommendation is likely to do more 
harm than good, to cramp the evolu- 
tion of skill rather than facilitate it. 
The pupil must even be on the watch 
against suggestions which he does not 
find helpful, prepared to modify or 
reject them altogether if ‘after giving 
them full consideration and trial) he 
feels that they do not apply to his 
particular case. There is only one 
Golden Rule in the Theatre: namely, 
that there are no Golden Rules. But 
guidance, offered and taken in the 
right spirit, can enormously shorten 
the labour whereby a would-be drama- 
tist learns his job. Where there is 
already promise of talent and _ skill, 
it can have nothing but good results. 

Secondly, it must be clearly under- 
stood that the Course is not intended 
to help people to write more saleable 
plays. Its only purpose is to help them 
to write better ones. 

There is always a public demand for 
really first-class work of any kind, 
and generally a manager to produce it. 
But it is most unlikely that a writer 
will reach this standard of skill without 
a considerable period spent in ex- 
perience and experiment. During this 
time, his output is likely to be unpala- 
table to the general taste. Those who 
secure earlier recognition by slickness, 
facility, and concentration upon well- 
worn, conventional notions about life, 
are far less likely to prove as successful 
in the long run. The writer who has 


new things to say, or a new method of 


saying them, will in the end secure 
the greater amount of public attention; 
but only when he has acquired a bold- 
ness and a sureness of touch which 
compel recognition. The Course is 
intended to help him to reach this 
goal, which coincides with the aim 
of the Drama League in providing the 
instruction. Its purpose is to help 


people, in every way possible, to write 
better plavs. 
Yours sincerely, 
EvAN JOHN. 








ENGLISH THEATRE 
GUILD’S recent acquisitions 


include :— 

BLACK CHIFFON. By Lesley Storm. 

* THE PARAGON. By Roland and Michael Pertwee. 

THE YOUNG AND FAIR. By Richard Nash. 

TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. By Kenneth Horne 

and Aldo de Benedetti. 

THE THIRD VISITOR. By Gerald Anstruther. 
None of the above plays are yet available for 
amateur production, but particulars will be 
announced in due course. 


Plays now available include: 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS. By Roland Pertwee. 
3m.,5f., | set. “This play is really excellent theatre.” 
—Scotsman. 

BORN YESTERDAY. Comedy by Garson Kanin. 
4f., 6m. (5 non-speaking m. parts), | set. The delight- 
ful comedy hit from the Garrick Theatre. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by Joseph 
Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., | set. ‘“London’s cleverest and 
wittiest.’""—Sunday Express. 

THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 6m.,4f., | set. “ . is the best stage 
‘thriller’ for years.""-—Manchester Guardian. 

GREAT DAY. Comedy-drama by Lesley Storm: 
3 m., II f., | set. A witty and warmhearted comedy’ 
LADIES IN RETIRMENT. Thriller by Edward 
Percy and Reginald Denham. | m., 6f., | set. “An 
extraordinarily exciting thriller!’—James Agate in 
Sunday Times. 

FRIEDA. A Play by Ronald Millar. 5 m., 4 f., | set. 
“Ie is good theatre. It deserved its applause.” — 
Daily Express. 

PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. Domestic 
Comedy-drama by Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 f., I set. 
“This piece is first-rate value.”—Daily Herald. 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. Comedy 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 12 m.,7f., I set. 
The famous comedy classic. 

WASN'T IT ODD? Comedy by Kenneth Horne. 
3 m., 6f., | set. “One of the most wholly delightful 
of laughter-producing comedies.’’—Gloucester shire Echo 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Comedy 
by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman. 9f., 16 m., | set. 
The outstandingly brilliant comedy. 





* THE PARAGON is now available in certain 
districts only. Please apply for full details. 











ONE-ACT PLAYS include: 
DRAGONS IN THE CAVES. Drama. 2 m., 3f: 
ELEVENSES. A Play for Sf. 

FAMILY PRIDE. A Play for 6 f. 

REPENT AT LEISURE. Comedy. 7 f. 
ROUGH JUSTICE. Comedy. 9f. 
WHITE BLACKMAIL. Drama. 7 f. 
FALLING UPSTAIRS. Comedy. | m., 3 f. 
BEYOND. Tragi-Comedy. | f., 3 m. 





A booklet of articles on every aspect of Stage 


Producing and Acting. Price 4/-, post free 





LET’S GIVE A SHOW! | 





Copies of all plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for CATALOGUE, Price 6d. (post free) to: 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 


75, BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3822/3 











THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


THEATRE.— GRAVE AND GAY 

“Going to the Theatre,” by John Allen. 
Phoenix House Ltd., 7s. 6d. 

**Blue Door Venture,” by Pamela Brown. 
Nelson, 7s. 6d. 

“The Last Romantics, 
Hough. Duckworth, 15s. 

“Life and the Theatre,” by 
Hudson. Harrap, 7s. 6d. 

“Gaiety,” by W. Macqueen-Pope. W. H. 
Allen, 20s. 

“Blood and Thunder,” by 
IVillson Disher. Muller, 18s. 


John Allen’s Going to the Theatre is 
one of the “‘Excursions Series for Young 
People”, but it is an excursion which 
could well be undertaken by many 
others—indeed, Mr. Allen, probably 
anxious to avoid being accused of 
“talking down” to youngsters, has 
produced an account of the complex 
mechanism by which a play is now 
produced which seems written for 
theatre enthusiasts of all ages. The 
author’s own production of Tobias and 
the Angel serves as a thread to link the 
various chapters together, and the 
book is enjoyable from start to finish, 
as Mr. Allen has the gift of making 
attractive every section of his short but 
valuable guide. 

The next book is really for children 
and written by a youthful authoress. 
Blue Door Venture is a further instalment 
of Pamela Brown’s history of the some- 
what incredible group of young people 
who, after training at a dramatic 
school, run a highly incredible reper- 
tory theatre in their native town. 
However, we do not hear much of this 
because, as soon as the company have 
achieved financial success with a panto- 
mime, the money is stolen by “Lucky 
Green” who had taken charge of the 
box office. The boys and girls start off 
in pursuit of the rogue who is even- 
tually tracked down and captured, and 
after this genuinely exciting climax, 
the theatre reopens in triumph. It is 


’ 


by Graham 


Lynton 


Maurice 


all very jolly—and considerably re 
moved both from the realities of the 
theatre and of life. 

The theatre receives only the briefest 
mention in Graham Hough’s The Lasi 
Romantics. Meditations on Yeats’ poems 
while a prisoner in Japanese hands, led 
the author, ‘in pleasanter circum- 
stances,” to a study of Pater and the 
pre-Raphaelites, and they, in turn, led 
to Ruskin, with whom the book starts. 
After Ruskin we are given chapters on 
Rossetti, Morris, Pater, Whistler, 
Pugin, Wilde and Yeats—colourful 
personalities who lose much of their 
glamour when subjected to Mr. 
Hough’s detailed analysis. But there 
can be no doubt of the value to many 
of this serious study of a remarkable 
epoch. 

Lynton Hudson’s Life and the Theatre 
is shorter but equally serious, and, of 
course, directly concerned with the 
stage. It isa concentrated survey of the 
pre-war and modern theatre, more 
especially the Continental develop- 
ments. The author draws many philo- 


sophical conclusions from his studies of 


what sometimes seems a nightmare 
drama in other countries, and it is, 
perhaps, surprising to find at the end 
a tribute to the better type of domestic 
comedy written by our women drama- 
tists. But, as Mr. Hudson points out, 
the unobtrusive virtues inherent in 
these trivial pieces have helped to 
make England unconquerable. 

The sub-title of W. Macqueen- 
Pope’s history of the Gaiety is Theatre 
of Enchantment, and so, to a large 
extent, it was, although the author’s 


enthusiasm has an enchantment all its 


own. It is not whitewash that he 
spreads on the days of Victoria and 
Edward, it is goldwash, and the 
resultant rich glitter lulls the critical 
faculty to sleep. However, the author 
has an infinite capacity for research, 
and it is the complete story of the 
Gaiety that we are given from the days 
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of Hollingshead to the triumph of 
blue-eyed George, and so entertain- 
ingly written that it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Macqueen-Pope’s theatre world 
will not be exhausted for some time 
yet. But when it is, he must give us a 
life of Edward VII—that will be a 
king’s rhapsody indeed. 

Everybody has some idea of what 
is meant by melodrama, but Maurice 
Willson Disher in Blood and Thunder 
must be one of the first to deal com- 
prehensively with the subject. An 
extraordinary world is __ presented. 
Virtue is not only obliged to be 
triumphant, but is equally obliged to 
be materially rewarded in the last act. 
Amazing situations were demanded, 
and sentences such as “an angel form 
descends—it hovers o’er my head— 
joy, it is my mother!” were greeted 
with tears and cheers. The many 
pictures of dreadful deeds and horrible 
experiences make a fascinating accom- 
paniment to a lively and knowledgeable 
history. F. SLADEN-SMITH 


ELIZABETHAN TREASURES 

“The Three Parnassus Plays 1598- 
1601.” Ed. by FJ. B. Leishman, Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson Lid., £2 2s. 

“Playwriting for FElizabethans 1600- 
1605.” Mary Crapo Hyde. Columbia 
University Press, $4.00. 


Both scholars and actors will find 
their interest in the Elizabethan theatre 
stimulated by these two books. The 
Three Parnassus Plays, fortified for 
scholars with indispensable and _fas- 
cinating footnotes, and an admirable 
collation of texts, offer promising 
possibilities for the “living” theatre 
too. Produced in Cambridge for the 
entertainment of Elizabethan under- 
graduates, they are a charming skit on 
contemporary “culture” generally, and 
in particular a wistful complaint about 
the dearth of congenial jobs which 
apparently faced Elizabethan as well 
as modern B.A.’s. The all-too-truism 
that “‘Apollo is bankrupt . his 
followers want the gold, while tapsters, 
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ostlers, carters and cobblers have a 
foaming paunch”’ is one to which every 
academic bosom returns an echo— 
“Learning and Poverty will ever kiss.” 
The plays trace the career of two 
aspiring scholars who find themselves 
Bachelors of Arts with no visible means 
of support, and who, after unsuccess- 
fully pursuing various unsuitable call- 
ings (at their lowest ebb applying for 
parts with Burbage!), finally resolve to 
“seek a shepherd’s poor secure con- 
tented life.’ It is all done with a 
careless grace, and the mixture of lively 
wit, abundant fun and delicate poetry 
would revive as successfully as any of 
the hardy perennials. There are also 
intriguing glimpses of Great Eliza- 
bethan Personages. Shakespeare 
emerges as the Swinburne-like darling 
of Elizabethan undergraduates—‘“‘sweet 
Mr. Shakespeare’’ whose Venus and 
Adonis the intellectual poseur Gullio will 


“lay under his pillow.” Spenser, 
Chaucer, Nash, Ben Jonson — that 
“wittiest fellow of a_ bricklayer in 


England’’—all come in for their share 
of parody. We learn, too, that, before 
critics had objected to the porter in 
Macbeth, or Hamlet had warned clowns 
not to speak more than is set down for 
them, ‘‘clowns have been thrust into 
plays by the head and shoulders ever 
since Kemp could make a scurvy face,” 
and the clown himself complained that 
“‘when they have nobody to leave on 
the stage they bring me up, and which 
is worse, tell me not what I should say.” 

Miss Hyde’s book attempts to do 
what the Elizabethans apparently 
found unnecessary—that is, to lay 
down definite and practical rules for 
playwriting. Ben Jonson firmly 
established principles, Shakespeare 
tossed off a few nonchalant theories in 
Hamlet and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
but otherwise criticism merely re- 
asserted the theories of the ancients; 
and meanwhile the dramatists gaily 
went their own sweet way, evolving the 
“Great Elizabethan Drama,” with 
nobody bothering to define the rules 
by which they did it. Miss Hyde pro- 








vides an interesting cross-section of 
plays, collating the favourite themes, 
situations, characters, structure, even 
properties, and thus showing what 
materials and treatment the dramatist 
would find most popular. From it 
emerges an interesting picture of the 
audience’s tastes, opinions, and rela- 
tions with the dramatist. 


MArjorIE ‘THOMPSON 
a 


ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 


Mr. Ivor Brown’s Shakespeare (Collins, 
12s, 6d.) is an extremely delightful book. 
His approach to his subject is “the most 
obvious of all, the theatre door.” This 
gives a balance, a sanity, to his view 
ot Shakespeare, and we are never 
allowed to forget for long that the poet 
was a man of the theatre, writing for a 
certain kind of stage and to please a 
certain kind of audience. And how 
welcome this is! Mr. Brown gives us 
all that is known about Shakespeare’s 
life, and though he has obviously read 
widely and well he carries his learning 
lightly and can make it clear and 
acceptable to readers whose own know- 
ledge may be scanty. We have an 
illuminating picture of the London 
to which Shakespeare came from 
Stratford, and of the sort of audiences 
he was to act and write for; there 
are chapters on the Sonnets and on the 
mysterious Dark Lady, whose presence 
Mr. Brown, following Frank Harris, 
detects in many of the plays. But he 
has no axe to grind, no pet theory to 
ram down our throats. Shakespeare, 
he knows, was “a man of intense 
sensibility.” “We may not with cer- 
tainty find him in his work, but we 
can with some confidence look for him.” 
This has been Mr. Brown’s principle 
throughout, and in his hands it is a 
fruitful one. But he is never dogmatic, 
nor has he felt obliged to suppress his 
sense of humour because Shakespeare 
is his subject; “this eloquent spook” 
is a description of the ghost in Hamlet 
to be treasured. Famous as a connois- 
seur of words, Mr. Brown writes with 














ENGLISH 
DRAMA 
FROM EARLY 
TIMES TO THE 
ELIZABETHANS 


A, P. ROSSITER, M.A. 


Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
University Lecturer in English. 


AN outline, with detailed examina- 
tions of representative plays, of 
the growth of a native drama in 
England, up to the foundations of 
the Tudor stage. Due attention is 
given to the persistence of a 
histrionic tradition through the 
centuries of cultural confusion 
after the end of civilisation as the 
Romans knew it; and the aim of 
the book is throughout to relate 
dramatic or sub-dramatic forms to 
their environments, and to show 
them not as pieces in a literary- 
historic museum, but as the pro- 
ductions of living minds. The 
continuities of tradition and culture 
are shown in a close linking of 
the “renaissance” drama with the 
“medieval” and a major purpose 
of the book is to throw light not 
merely on the remoteness of the 
miracle, mystery and morality plays, 
but on the Shakespearian drama 
itself. 


16/- 
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gusto of Shakespeare’s use of them in his 
chapter, ‘““The Hand of Glory,” and 
we share his enjoyment. Indeed we 
shall find our next reading of the 
plays, our next occasion of seeing one 
acted, keener pleasures because we 
have read Mr. Ivor Brown’s book. 
Professor J. I. M. Stewart is less 
happy; he has been considerably dis- 
turbed by the attitudes of certain critics, 
by Bridges’s “On the Influence of the 
Audience”” (about which essay Mr. 
Brown writes very reasonably), by the 
realistic-historical approach of Profes- 
sors L. L. Schiicking and E. E. Stoll, 
and he devotes several closely argued 
essays in Character and Motive in 
Shakespeare (Longmans, 10s. 6d.), to the 
business of confuting them. His book 
demands, and deserves, careful reading. 
Although he makes occasional reference 
to dramatic effect, it is doubtful if 
Professor Stewart’s favourite approach 
to the plays is through the theatre door; 
and when he has finished polishing off— 
one might almost say “ticking off”— 
Messrs. Stoll and Schiicking, one fancies 
that his eye is sternly scanning the 
class-room for the next delinquent. 
Julius Caesar, the twenty-fourth 
volume of the New Cambridge Shakespeare 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.) is 
as usual edited with the care and 
thoroughnesss we have learnt to expect 
from Dr. Dover Wilson. In his preface 
he deals with the play’s sources and 
the use Shakespeare made of them, 
and with ‘‘Caesar and Caesarism’’; the 
notes are full (over 100 pages to 86 
pages of text) and include the relevant 
passages from Plutarch. Of great 
interest is the theatrical history of the 
play, now contributed by Mr. C. B. 
Young; it is curious to learn that 
between 1851 and 1898, when Tree’s 
celebrated revival took place, Julius 
Caesar was scarcely seen at all on the 
London stage. When the volume is 
reprinted it may be noted that the 
Calphurnia in Tree’s production was 
Lily Hanbury, not “Handbury.” This 
edition should find a place, as used to 
be said, “in every gentleman’s library” 
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Ivor Brown says of 
Harcourt Williams 
and his 


OLD VICSAGA 


‘It’s author is the Vic’s faithful 
servant as producer, actor, and 
chronicler, . . . who has added a 
gracious text to an ample picture 
gallery, full of wise things modestly 
said . . ..—T7he Observer. 
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fortunately the Cambridge University 
Press realise that private libraries 
to-day can rarely occupy much space, 
and have designed the volumes accord- 
ingly. One will fit comfortably into a 
fair-sized pocket. 

In The Time is Free (Andrew Dakers, 
8s. 6d.) Mr. Roy Walker has devoted a 
whole book to a careful study of Mac- 
beth. He takes us through the play 
scene by scene, almost line by line, 


subjecting it, as he says, to a sort of 


X-ray treatment, and extracting sym- 
bolic significance from the most unlikely 
passages; in his hands the play becomes 
a sort of epic panorama of conflict 
between the principles of good and 
evil. His memory is prodigious and 
he weaves his quotations in and out with 
such bewildering ingenuity that after 
a while one feels almost ready to agree 
to any proposition he may suggest. Per- 
haps he overplays his hand somewhat. 
‘To-morrow and to-morrow and _to- 
morrow.” As the magnificent soliloquy 
rolls on, can the auditor really stop 
to recall those other earlier passages 
where the word “to-morrow” may 
have had a sinister significance? Al- 
though Mr. Walker envisages the 
theatre (he thinks the play must have 
been acted almost entirely either in 
“gloom” darkness) his book will 
appeal rather to readers of the play 
than to those who enjoy it on the stage. 

In The Problem of Henry VIII. Reopened, 
Bowes and Bowes, 5s.) Dr. A. CG. 
Partridge propounds new arguments, 
on grammatic and linguistic grounds, 
for assigning parts of the play to 
Fletcher. These are well and clearly 
set forth, and, to one reader at least, 
appear entirely convincing. 

In Shakespeare and his Critics (Duck- 
worth, 30s.) Mr. F. E. Halliday has 
given us what almost amounts to a 
Shakespeare encyclopaedia. There is a 
serviceable Life of the poet, a succinct 
account of the Elizabethan dramatists 
and actors, and a chapter on Verse 
and Poetry which is always interesting 
and often profound. A series of excerpts 
from the plays, arranged chronologi- 


or 








cally, allows us to follow the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s style. Mr. Ha'li- 
day has had the happy idea of assem)!- 
ing a number of the most illuminating 
passages from the criticisms of three 
centuries. For each play in its order 
we are given the date of composition 
and of first performance (when known), 
with details of bibliography, followed 
by the criticisms, which range from 
Pepys and Dryden, through Dr. John- 
son and Coleridge, to Granville-Barker 
and Logan Pearsall Smith. Finally, 
details are given of the apocryphal 
plays. This is a book to be kept at 
one’s elbow; it will provide much 
agreeable browsing. ALLAN WADE 


RADIO PLAYS 

“The Radio Play, its technique and 
possibilities,’ by Felix Felton. Sylvan 
Press 10s. 6d. 

**Radio Plays and How to Write Them,” 
by Charles Hatton. | Matson’s Publications 
7s. 6d. 

“Visions from Piers Plowman, a new 
rendering of Langland’s original,’ by 
Nevill Coghill. Phoenix House 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Felix Felton is the classic all- 
rounder of English radio, an ex- 
perienced writer, an inventive producer, 
and an actor whose characterisation 
has acquired international currency. 
Everything he has to say is worth 
reading, and his. judgments, delivered 
with abundant but accurate confidence, 
are all of value. He does not believe 
that radio drama is a poor Cinderella 
compared with the stage play, nor 
does he think it will shiver to pieces 
at the unimaginable touch of television. 
He draws close analogies between it 
and the modern film in a chapter which 
is one of the most striking in his lively, 
compact, and profound survey. Mr. 
Felton writes as a professional, but 
without alarming technicalities. Every- 
one who is interested in drama of any 
kind should read this book. 

Mr. Charles Hatton is also _pro- 
fessional and commonsense in _ his 
advice to the freelance writer for radio. 
He is at his best on the practical side 
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and less happy in his flights of fancy 
about B.B.C. producers. It can be said 
categorically that no B.B.C. producer 
is, has been, or ever will be impressed 
by a script-writer who attempts to 
‘“interpose a few lines of somebody 
else’s poetry to a background of Bela 
Bartok,”’ still less if the writer then 
appears in person to “explain’’ this 
remarkable sequence. On the plain 
facts of radio-writing he is more 
successful. He rightly considers that 
the B.B.C.’s scale of fees gives a square 
deal, especially to the newcomer, but 
adds a sensible warning against hoping 
that a steady income can be made 
from writing radio plays. 

Mr. Nevill Coghill should be thanked 
in full measure for his enterprise in 
editing for the air a unique fourteenth- 
century freelance, William Langland. 
Nothing would have pleased that 
cheerful, lazy, gifted character more 
than to think of his delightful poem 
being selected in such a fresh yet 
scholarly manner, dressed so con- 
vincingly in modern costume, and 
broadcast, in its better passages, to 
thousands of people, without the ori- 
ginal author having to raise a finger. 
Listeners, and now readers of this 
finely-produced edition, will echo his 
pleasure and gratitude. The version is 


particularly convincing in its turns of 


colloquial dialogue, and there are 
scenes in it which could be adapted 
with a little care to make excellent 
short plays for amateur production. 
ROBERT GITTINGS 


“DESIGN OF CIVIC THEATRES” 

This is an extremely practical and 
useful book by Richard Leacroft (Dobd- 
son, 10s. 6d.), an architect who brings a 
great deal of theatrical experience to the 
problem of designing Civic Theatres. 
As he points out, most architects know 
the theatre from the front of the house 
and their conception of theatre planning 
and design are liable to start at the 
receiving end. Mr. Leacroft has spent 
years at the other end and is at his 
best in dealing with the specialised 





requirements of stage layout. 

His chapters on stage arrangements 
are among the best things in the boo: 
and an architect or committee con- 
sidering the design of a theatre of thi; 
sort will find him indispensable. His 
descriptions of the “machinery of 
illusion”? are clear and factual and hi 
drawings and illustrations, which he 
himself has prepared, make the very 
complicated stage arrangements cleat 
and understandable. Mr. Leacroft is 
careful to distinguish between stage 
arrangements for different theatre types 
and to define the essentials of the civic 
theatre stage. The usual pitfall in 
stage planning is to make these arrange- 
ments either too elaborate or too rudi- 
mentary and create confusion or frus- 
tration through a failure to appreciate 
these differences. His chapters dealing 
with the design of the auditorium 
as well as seating, foyers and exits are 
inclined to be a little perfunctory and 
one feels his interest is concentrated 
in the stage. He has said very little 
about the problem of theatre design. 
There are very few theatres designed 
in a contemporary manner and most 
of these have been said to lack the 
warmth of feeling and exuberance 
associated with theatre design in the 
past. This problem has not been very 
constructively handled by Mr. Leacroft. 
He makes one or two references to 
theatres constructed recently but does 
not illustrate them. This is a great 
pity because, as he himself realises, a 
great many theatres will have to be 


built or rebuilt very soon, as most of 


the theatres in existence are out of date. 

This book is one which inspires 
confidence in the knowledge and 
authority of its author. He never makes 
a reference without citing his authority 
and it is particularly comforting to the 
architect to find that advice given by 
the author has been based upon the 
most up-to-date legislation affecting the 
design and safety of theatres. Lastly, 
no individual preferences or stunts are 
allowed to get between the author and 
his facts. RICHARDS HEPPARD 
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— Modern 
Stagecraft for 
the Amateur 


By Gorpon Lea. Here is a book of the greatest 
interest to the keen worker in the amateur 
theatre. It shows exactly how an unpromising 
building or hall can be successfully converted 
into an excellent theatre, and how the stage 
can be built and set. ‘The author has specialised 
in this type of project and his practical 
suggestions are therefore of immense value to 
all interested in the amateur stage movement. 
Numerous illustrations are included showing 
“how it is done” and illustrating the methods 


described. 
10 /6 net. 
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CYPRIAN 


A Three Act Play 


By FREDA COLLINS. 2/6 


This play, in three acts, concentrates on 
the controversy about penance for those 
who recanted in the face of persecution, 
and its consequences for the family of 
Cyprian, Primate of Carthage in the third 
century. The story leads up to his martyr- 
dom, showing this to be the deliberate 
consummation of his ministry. The main 
events of the play, and most of the 
characters, are historical. The theme has 
a special message for these times when, 
once more, many Christians are called{to 
persecution, if not to actual martyrdom. 


(Published in conjunction with the 
Religious Drama Society) 
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HERE are more than _ twenty 
amateur societies in the Isle of 
Man and the co-ordinating body 
is the Manx Amateur Dramatic Federa- 
tion, the President of which, Mr. 
Charles Carroll, has been associated 
with the theatre for over half a century. 
The present popularity of drama in the 
Island dates back to mid-way between 
the two wars, although some of the 
societies have a much longer history. 

Braving the wintry seas, a Repertory 
Company decided to try its luck in 
Douglas about twenty years ago. When, 
after two years, the lompany was 
withdrawn, several disappointed en- 
thusiasts founded amateur societies. 
The Federation came into being five 
years later. The intervening years have 
seen the popularity of the theatre so 
developed and advanced that Douglas is 
once again able to support a resident 
Repertory Company. Relations be- 
tween professionals and amateurs are 
on a most friendly and co-operative 
basis, and at the weekly meeting of the 
Sunday Theatre Club, formed last 
winter by the professional company, 
amateurs are daring enough to act as 
critics of the previous week’s produc- 
tion. 

An important feature in the Island’s 
dramatic life is the annual one-act 
festival, originated by the Federation 
and taken over at birth by the Com- 
mittee of the Manx Musical Festival. 
Eighteen plays were presented in the 
contest last May, and Mr. F. E. Doran 
of Manchester awarded first place to 
the H.A.M.S. for The Sword is Double- 
Edged. As there was no provision for 
original work, Mr. Doran made a 
personal award for The Shadow, a play 
on the French Revolution written and 
produced by Mrs. Nora Milne of the 
Garwick Players. The 1950 contest to 
be held between May 8th and 13th will 
be judged by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, 
who will pay his second visit to the 
Island for this purpose. 

The Federation will be breaking new 
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ground later in May when, in associa- 
tion with the Palace and Derby Castle 
Ltd. they will hold a festival of full- 
length plays in the Gaiety Theatre, 
Douglas. This will give insular ama- 
teurs an opportunity of seeing some of 
the leading English, Scottish, Irish and 
Welsh teams in action. To balance this, 
there has been some dramatic work in 
the Manx dialect, notably by the Purt 
Iern Cushags, who specialised in Manx 
dialect plays. 

At the New Year, the professional 
Repertory Company temporarily with- 
drew from the Gaiety Theatre which 
will accommodate various amateur 
societies until the end of February. 
The Service Players revive School for 
Spinsters, then come the Douglas Choral 
Union with The Mikado, their Golden 
production. Bookings for 
February are Variety Cavalcade by ama- 
teur singers, dancers and entertainers, 
the newly-formed Manx Operatic 
Society in The Vagabond King, 
Mississippi Minstrels in an original 
black-faced production, and the British 
Legion Players in To Kill a Cat. In 
March the Federation will send two 
teams drawn from all affiliated societies 
to the one-act festival at Blackpool. 


As early as 1936 the Federation, in | 


co-operation with the British Drama 
League, organiséd a week-end Drama 
School. This was much appreciated 
and another was arranged for October, 
1939, but not held until March, 1947! 

The interesting work already done 
should be strengthened in the not-too- 
distant future by more original work in 
production, lighting, scene-painting 
and the writing of Manx plays when 
three projects are completed—the 
Education Authority’s alterations at 
its Northern Youth Centre to give 
adequate provision for dramatic acti- 
vities, the plans of the Northern Arts’ 
Association for a Little Theatre in 
Ramsey, and those of a committee of 
the Town Council formed to give 
Douglas a Civic Theatre. 
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FESTIVAL WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Drama Association has run non- 
competitive festivals within the 
county on the following lines. 

No public adjudication has been 
given, but at the opening of each 
festival the commentator has briefly 
addressed the audience on some aspect 
of drama, (e.g., choice of play; the 
link between audience and actor; the 
qualities of vital production.) 

The teams have met the adjudicator 
on a day closely following the festival 
to receive detailed private criticisms 
at a festival school. Each team hears 
the criticisms given to others. The teams 
thus have an opportunity to discuss 
their productions fully and frankly 
with the adjudicator who is prepared, 
if necessary, to rehearse certain pas- 
sages, and to clarify points of especial 
difficulty. The adjudicator has more 
time to develop his constructive criti- 
cisms and need not consider the re- 
actions of a public audience. 

Experience has proved that teams are 
prepared to take with an excellent 
spirit any amount of “hard-hitting” 
criticism if comments are given pri- 
vately and an opportunity is given to 
share points of view as in a W.E.A. 
discussion group. After all, the only 
criticism that really benefits anyone 
is that which “rings a bell’’ in the mind 
of the listener, so that he recognises 
and accepts the truth for himself 
and is stimulated next time to profit 
from past weakness or error. The 
criticism that destroys confidence and 
kills future effort helps no one. 

In these non-competitive festivals 
the number of groups has increased, 
the standard of work has steadily 
improved and the audiences are large 
and responsive. In competitive festivals, 
with public adjudication, few of the 
weakest groups showed any desire to 
enter the festival again; the more 
skilful and experienced groups did not 
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always act helpfully towards others, 
and some adjudicators were tempted to 
consider the reaction of the audience 
to themselves and not to be primarily 
concerned with the play. 

Because of their contacts at the 
Festival Schools, many members regu- 
larly visit the productions of other 
groups, even where this entails long 
journeys. A number of the producers 
from different parts of the county 
recently formed a_ special Leader’s 
group which meets once a month in 
Durham City. Talks on various aspects 
of drama, often given by the members 
themselves, are followed by vigorous 
discussion. 

The Association is deeply convinced 
of the advantages of this method of 
conducting its local festivals. Once a 
year, however, for the especial benefit 
of the audience, there is a_ public 
adjudication by a well-known com- 
mentator at a non-competitive Central 
Festival. A number of plays, representa- 
tive of the best achievement in tragedy, 
comedy, costume play, fantasy, selected 
in the local festivals are given before an 
audience drawn from many parts of 
the county. 

The greatest single factor, however, 
in the development of public taste 
has been the provision of good pro- 
fessional drama by the visiting com- 
panies sponsored by the Arts Council. 
A taste for the best drama, like a taste 
for the best music, is only developed by 
constant acquaintance. The audiences 
learn to go not to analyse or dissect 
destructively, but to enjoy to the full 
an experience of living theatre, to 
savour as often as possible the best, 
which gives a distaste for the mediocre 
and superficial. 

DorotHy, CARR 
———ae 

NOTE.—This article by the Drama Adviser for 
Durham will be followed by others on Festival 
Ideals and Methods. Controversy is invited—Ed. 
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AUDIENCE FIRST 


The Council has accepted and asked us 
to publicise a Resolution passed unanimously 
at the Conference of the League: 

“That in the view of the Conference 
the purpose of all public performances 
of drama is to stimulate the minds and 
emotions of audiences, and is not 
primarily for the social and psycho- 
logical welfare of the performers.” 

Mr. JoHN BourNE, moving, said: 
This is a simple Resolution. The key 
word is “primarily.” I and my seconder 
are anxious that you should remember 
this word, because properly approached 
and controlled drama can of course 
be of immense social and psychological 
value. A great number of people 
lead a drab routine existence which 
it is good to lift them out of for an 
evening. It is good to take a_ bank 
clerk and make him into a king for an 
evening, or a teacher into a prince, or 
an income-tax collector into a brigand. 
We do not deny these good things, 
or that to bring people together of all 
types and strata of society has value. 
But there is a widespread movement 
to put these secondary things first. 
And, in any case, no author ever 
wrote a play merely so that a few people 
could have fun and games with it. 

May I give you one or two examples. 


When I went to direct a _ Little 
Theatre, one of the most successful 
in this country, the manager said 


to me on my first day, “I wish we 
could shut the doors and do the things 
we want to do, 
audiences.” I was at a Drama 
Organisers’ Conference a short time 
ago and some one got up and said 
he did not think it mattered whether 
the people that they help gave per- 
formances or not, so long as they had the 
enjoyment of the rehearsals. At a 
drama _ conference 


some time ago a 
woman said: “Never mind about 
audiences; think what drama _ has 


done for us personally. It has rescued 
me from my sex problems.” Is_ it 


irrespective of 





for that we should be asked 2s. ‘td. 
to see people getting rid of their 
inhibitions? When I adjudicated at 
Letchworth, I saw a man give a fine 
performance and I said “You ought 
to be a clergyman,” and he said “‘I am. 
I want you to understand my group 
was never formed for the presentation 
of plays, but to rescue the girls from 
the American soldiers.’’ People write 
to me and ask me to recommend plays, 
a very difficult job to do for a company 
you don’t know. Very seldom do they 
ask for a good play. “Please can you 
find me a play which will fit eight 
women and two older men? We don't 
want a play that brings in religion, 
sex, or any problems.” Yet all plays, 
if they are to stir the minds and emo- 
tions of audiences, are based on conflict. 
Three weeks ago I got a letter: ““Can 
you recommend a short play which, 
apart from one run over, does not 
require any rehearsal?’ During the 
last twelve months I have had a 
period of illness. I have had a long 
time to think of the road ahead. I have 
come to the conclusion that drama is 
something more than all these little 
odds and ends, that it is essentially an 
adventure of the spirit for those who 
take part in it and those who shall be 
moved by it. We have to-day to stir people 
to think and feel and no matter how 
poor we may be, whether we get success 
or failure, if we do it in the right way, 
even for us the trumpets may sound. 
Mr. Gwyn THomas, seconding, said: 
To me this Resolution is a reaffirmation 
of faith, or purpose, because sometimes 
in my work that faith becomes a little 
threadbare; I am a County Drama 
Adviser. One of the objects of the 
B.D.L. is to establish a right relation- 
ship between the theatre and the 
community, and that relationship de- 
pends not on the social ends, but on 
the plays and on the standard of 
performance which our amateur socie- 
ties give to their audiences. The Drama 
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League would wish that every com- 
munity should have access to a live 
theatre. What happens? Take a com- FREDERIC s ABI NE 
munity of two to four thousand popula- : - 
tion which cannot support a professional 
theatre, and in that community you P d. 

will find possibly a dozen amateur [~ roaucer —— 
dramatic societies putting on plays 
to their own little audiences in splendid 


isolation, whereas with some use of the. DRAMA 


total talents in that community one 
could see a live theatre on an amateur Toua* N 
basis. We do want to keep on emphasis- MI Sit ALS 
ing what I believe to be the main ‘ 
purpose of performing at a theatre; PAGEANTS 
to stimulate the hearts and minds and 
enter the souls of the audience. ““This 
(the theatre) isa revelation of the human 
B a's ‘ * * . as 3° 
- i Se to human w neosenall For Terms Apply 

e average amateur performance 
may be far from that ideal, but it is in 26 PRIORY AVENUE 
that faith that I second this Resolution. 

LONDON, W.4 


CO {,CTION : 
| oven Phone: CHIswick 3142 
“The Dry Mock,” by A. .R Thompson, is 


published by University of California Press, 
English Agents, C.U.P. English price, 30s. 


Letchworth Drama Festival 


will be held 
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HARROGATE 


The Mayor of Harrogate welcomed delegates 
and a warm vote of thanks was moved by 
the Chairman, both for the welcome and for 
the liberal hospitality offered at the previous 
evening’s reception. 

The Minuies of the 
read and signed. 

The Chairman gave an 
the year’s work and plans. 
Resolutions: 

Proposed by the Sussex Playwright’s Club: 

That this Conference urges the Council of 
the British Drama League to encourage the 
formation of Playwriting Societies and Clubs 
throughout Great Britain. 

Mr. Walker, moving, said that the Sussex 
Club had existed since 1935 and had produced 
playwrights of professional standard: but also 
had encouraged playwriting as a local art. 
The method of trial readings for plays worthy 
of them had been particularly fruitful. In 
producing a new play, a society did a creative 
act. He asked the League to encourage this 
work all over Britain. 

Mr. Douglas Clarke (Player-Playwrights) 
seconding, described the method by which 
his group read and criticised each other’s 
plays. Playwrights did not naturally come 
together, and needed to be encouraged to do so 
by the League which could pass on the ex- 
perience gained by such groups as his own 
and the Sussex one. Miss Phoebe Rees (Somer- 
set County Drama Conference) supporting, 
said the Conference last April passed a 
resolution asking the B.D.L. Council to approach 
all County Drama Committees and urge them to 
form playwright’s circles and local practice centres 
for new playwrights as a constituent part of their 
work. She moved this as an addendum to the 
Resolution. Mr. Walker, on being reassured 
that the playwright’s circles would be inde- 
pendent bodies, accepted the addendum, 
which was seconded by Mr. Edward Robinson 
(Harrogate Shakespeare Society). Other 
speakers urged the League to help in publicis- 
ing new plays to societies who would produce 
them, and the Chairman said that the Library 
already undertakes this service in respect of all 
new plays sent to it. He also referred to the 
One-Act Play Competition in the Festival 
and the new “British Weekly’? Competition. 
Mr. Kendall (Civil Service Theatre Guild) 


1948 Conference were 


address outlining 


gave an account of their recent Festival of 


new plays by Civil Service authors, and Miss 
Rees of the similar Somerset Festival. The 
Resolution was carried with its addendum. 

Proposed by the Southampton Theatre 
Guild: 

That the Council of the League be instructed 
to draft for submission to the Annual General 
Meeting amendments to the Rules so that 
Theatre Guilds may be accommodated as 
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CONFERENCE 


members on a different basis from individual aid 
group members, having regard to their special 
needs and responsibilities. 

Mr. Barrie Bryant, moving, welcomed the 
present happy relations between the League 
and the Theatre Guilds. The Guilds wish ‘0 
support the League as the national organis«- 
tion in the theatre. Their needs and demancs 
are different from those of a producing group, 
particularly in regard to their educational 
work and their need for a national clearing 
house for information and ideas. The League 
can provide for these things: but a special 
relationship, probably with a special sub- 
scription, is desirable. A Guild can embody 
musical and operatic societies and even concert 
parties, as well as dramatic groups. Its require- 
ments are at present difficult to define, as the 
kinds of Guilds are so various: but the Rules 
of the League do not provide for any kind of 
Guild, since none were in existence when 
the League was founded. 

Mr. Hollway, seconding, and other speakers 
who followed, tried to crystallise the purpose 
of the motion: it was finally carried on the 
understanding that the Council would be 
acquainted with the fuller discussion at the 
private meeting arranged for the Guilds 
next day. 

Proposal by Mr. John Bourne: See page 38. 

Proposed by Mr. Jack Mitchley for the 
Educational Drama Association: 

That this Conference asks the Council 
seriously to consider doing away with the 
competitive festival. 

Mr. Mitchley saw no real advantage in a 
competitive festival over a non-competitive one; 
everything good in the former was also present 
in the latter. Many of the best clubs have 
dropped out: this is not always for lack of 
time but also because of misgivings about the 
system of marks and trophies. Mr. Willett 
Whittaker (Lancashire County Drama Adviser) 
seconded, and asked what good trophies were? 
They had had one, and had done away with 
it because it led to one village not speaking 
to another. Mr. Gwyn Thomas (Leicestershire 
County Drama Adviser) opposing, said the 
resolution denied a basic human instinct. Like 
all other instincts it required control, but 
self-control by the individuals and societies 
concerned. The Bristol W.E.A. Players, whose 
magnificent “Our Town” won the Full- 
length Play Festival, were a product of the 
Bristol Guild Festival. That had been com- 
petitive, then it went non-competitive, but 
they found it didn’t cure any of the evils 
(pinching players, jealousies, etc.), and went 
back again. The resolution was dangerous, 
foolish and impertinent. Mr. T. J. Lewis 
(Secretary, Welsh Area) said that so funda- 
mental a change of policy should only be 
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carried out after a referendum: he was opposed 
to it. Mr. Robinson (Harrogate Shakespeare 
Society) was in favour, but Mrs. Collier 
(Townswomen’s Guild) made a strong plea 
for the value of “‘moving up the scale,’ and 
Mr. John Bourne, moved by this, felt that the 
standard would go, not up and up, but down 
and down if competition were abolished. 
In fact, he said, the so-called non-competitive 
festivals were often the most competitive in 
spirit. The only really non-competitive 
festival is where the adjudicator talks to each 
company by itself. And the audience stays 
away! Miss D. Carr (Durham County Drama 
Adviser) disputed this sharply: they in 
Durham had done exactly that for ten years 
with great success, and the audience had 
packed the halls because the standard of 
drama had steadily risen. Mss Dorothy 
Rowe (Bournemouth), Mr. Stanley Garner 
(Essex) and Mrs. Roden (Cambridge) spoke 
in support of the resolution, Mr. Stephenson 
(Boston Playgoers), Miss Rose Bruford and 
Mr. D. L. Jones (Monmouth Drama League) 
against it: Miss Anderson (Cowley Girls’ 
School) and Mrs. Powell (Monmouth) felt 
there was a place for both types of festival. 
On being put to the vote the resolution was 
lost by a two-to-one majority. 


Proposed by Mrs. Charlton for the Summer- 
bridge Players (Yorkshire) : 

That the right to perform an act out of a 
three-act play in the One-Act Play Festival be 
reviewed. 

Mrs. Charlton wanted the status of extracts 
in the Festival defined: one adjudicator 
favoured them and another did not, so teams 
were often confused. The Chairman read the 
rule on this subject. Mr. David Hitchin 
said that if the right to perform an extract 
were removed teams would suffer a restriction 
on their freedom of choice. It is up to them to 
make their extract comprehensible in itself, 
and no adjudicator should Le allowed to 
penalise them for playing an extract if they 
chose to do so. He had entered Shakespeare 
and been through all this before: it was vital 
to preserve the right to enter passages from 
great dramatic literature. Mr. Ratcliffe put 
the adjudicator’s point of view according to 
the rule, and Mr. Tolley made a plea that 
small societies should have assurance of fair 
treatment in the matter. The motion was 
withdrawn on an assurance that the new 
National Committee for Community Drama 
would note the discussion. 


Moved by Mrs. Chesters (Wisbech) : 


That this Conference, realising the harm 
done by differences of opinion between adjudi- 
cators in following rounds of the Festival, 
recommends to the Council that each adjudicator 
be obliged to read the written reports of his 
predecessors, and to compile his report having 
regard to his predecessor's reports. 
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Mrs. Chesters cited the instance in which 
her own club had followed one adjudicator’s 
advice only to be criticised by the next for 
doing so. In future they would stick to what 
they thought right. Mrs. Gair Wilkinson 
(Spaxton Players) seconded, but urged that 
the adjudicator having read the reports 
should have liberty to make up his own mind 
and moved to delete the last phrase. Mr. Green 
(Croydon Theatre Guild) seconded the amend- 
ment. Miss Bruford opposed the resolution, 
saying that you cannot ask those who adjudi- 
cate an art to conform to a uniform standard: 
they can only try to build up a standard 
between themselves. Teams should not be 
asked or urged to alter their productions. Mr. 
Hollway and Mr. Kendall opposed: you 
would lose the edge of honest adjudication; 
Miss Backhouse, whose team had entered 
for many years, valued the difference of opinion 
and did not want to lose it. Mr. D. L. Jones 
and Mr. Stephenson quoted cases of wide 
discrepancy on Choice of Play. On voting, the 
amendment was carried, but the resolution as 
amended was defeated. 

A review of the New Plan was given by the 
Director and questions were invited. 

Miss Rowe, on behalf of the Bournemouth 
Little Theatre Club, invited the Conference 
to Bournemouth, and the Chairman gratefully 
promised to arrange this if possible, since the 
Conference agreed. 


LOWESTOFT 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 


OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
SPARROW’S NEST THEATRE 
Saturday, May 27th to 


Saturday, June 3rd, 
1950 
Classes 


Class! OPEN—DRAMA 
» ll OPEN—COMEDY/FARCE 





» Ill YOUTH GROUPS 
» IV VILLAGE GROUPS 
» ¥ NODA MEMBERS 


Challenge Trophy for Best Performance. 
Trophy for best Runner-up. Five Class 
Trophies. Adjudicator: Frank Harwood. 
Syllabus and Entry Form 
from A, W. BECKETT, 7 Esplanade 
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MINUTES of the Annual General Meeting of the 
British Drama League held on December 6th, 
1949, et 7.30 p.m. at 9 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1. Viscount Esher in the Chair. 


HE Chairman in opening the meeting 

said that it gave him much pleasure to 

emerge from his retirement and to visit 

the League again and be present in the room 

where he had presided at so many meetings 
full of interest in the past. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting 
held at Harrogate on June 4th were read by 
the Secretary and signed by the Chairman. 

Annual Report-—Mr. Martin Browne said 
how glad he was to welcome the President 
again. Calling attention to the principal points 
in the report, he described the new premises 
which gave valuable facilities for the Training 
Department and extra accommodation for the 
Library and office staff. There was also a 
small Lounge and a renovated snack bar 
which he hoped would be of benefit to 


members. The Training Department, as a- 


result of the grant from the Ministry of 
Education, was able to increase its staff and 
expand its work. He was sorry that Dr. Boas 
was not able to be present to deal with the 
work of the Library which was still increasing. 
The outstanding task of the year had been the 
publication of the catalogue, due by Christ- 
mas; a great achievement 

The experiment of holding an Amateur 
Theatre Week in connection with the Annual 
Conference had proved a great success—and 
it had been decided to hold the Week at 
Bournemouth in 1950. The Festival, run for 
the first time under the New Plan, had proved 
a valuable means of co-operation with County 
organisations and others hitherto unconnected 
with the League. In the magazine Drama, 
he had endeavoured to keep a_ balance 
between articles and news, remembering that 
the League is an organisation serving the whole 
theatre both professional and amateur. 

Mr. A. H. Wharrier seconded the adoption 
of the Report, which was carried. 

Balance Sheet--In the absence of Sir 
Frederick Minter, Mr. Alec L. Rea proposed, 
Mrs. Lindsay seconded and it was _ resolved 
“that the Balance Sheet be adopted.” 

Election of Auditor—-It was proposed by 
Miss Ward Smith, seconded by Miss Phoebe 
Rees and resolved that Miss D. M. Vaughan 
should — be re-elected as Auditor for the 
coming vear. 

Other Business---Mr. Martin Browne re- 
ported that at the Council meeting held that 
afternoon it had been decided to incorporate 
the League as a Company limited by Guaran- 
tee and not established for profit. The draft 
Memorandum and Articles would be brought 
before a special General Meeting. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. Whitworth 
and carried unanimously. 
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REFRESHER GOURSE 


DIRECTED BY 
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MIME and STORY 
TELLING 


Bedford College, London 
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THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Sing- 
ing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary: 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 
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A NEW SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


is to be opened in London in 
September, 1950, under the 
direction of 


ROSE BRUFORD, Hon. R.A.M. 


There will be a three-year training for 
specialist teachers of Speech and Drama, a 
one-year training for teachers of English 
and teachers of General Subjects, as well as 
a Stage Training. 

Some places will be kept for Overseas 
Students. 


A limited number of scholarships will be 
given to Men Students. 
For further details apply after February 1st, 
1950 to 
Miss M. HENNIKER HEATON 
108c LEXHAM GARDENS, W.8 








THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal t 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 


Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 


(3) Course of Training for*the Stage. 


Limited number, of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
DRAMA vee eed 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL : 
EDRIC CUNDELL, 
C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 

Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements. 

Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking, 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects may 
be taken separately. 

Courses for Teachers of Speech and Drama. 

The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama (A.G.S.M). 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes 
of the Burnham Scale. 

’ Prospectus, Examination Syllabuses, and all further 
information from: 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 


Patrons: His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. = _— hess of Gloucester 


val : 
R. S. Thatcher, M. “ts "“Mus.Doc., Hon. R.A.M., 
F. R.C 1M. 
Warden: Myers Foggin, F.R.A.M. 


5 
Speech Training & Dramatic Art 

This Course for students of both sexes is 
designed to cover a period of three years’ full- 
time study. 

The curriculum includes 2. private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral Speech, 
Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public Speaking, 
Voice Production, Stage Lighting and Make-up, 
Dancing (Classical), Dramatic Rehearsal, Fencing, 
Mime, Principles of ‘Teaching, Psychology, 
Remedial Speech and Microphone ‘Technique. 

Students are given the opportunity of visiting 
Schools and teaching under supervision. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 


Examination in Speech and Drama and Mime 
are held during the Easter, Summer and Christ- 
mas Vacations. Last day of entry for next 
examination 14th February, or with late fee (5/- 
28th February. Provisional dates for next session, 
12th-22nd April. 


PROSPECTUS, — and all information 


L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon, F.R.A.M., 


Secretary. 











Prospectus on application to the Registrar 
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NEWLY RELEASED—FIRST LARGE 
PRINTING ALMOST SOLD OUT 


“John Marlow's 
Profession” 


By WILFRED MASSEY 


Three Acts. Single set. 4 men, 5 women. 
A dramatic piece with excellent acting 
opportunities for all characters. 

Also by WILFRED MASSEY: 
Comedy-Thriller: 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY” = 3 m., 7 w. 

“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS” 


2 m., 8 w. 
“CRIME AT THE CLUB” Il w. 
Comedy-Farce: 

“BIG MOMENT” 4 m., 6 w. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 4 m., 6 w. 
Domestic-Comedy : 

“THE YOUNGER END” 3 m., 7 w. 


and the celebrated Comedy-Mystery 
success: 


“Such Things 
Happen” 


5 men, 5 women 





Over 8,000 productions in the British Isles, 
U.S.A. and Australia. 

Each of these plays has one scene throughout. 
Books, complete with Author’s own Produc- 
tion Notes, Property Plots, drawing of 
ground plan. 3/- (postage 3d.) 


FEE: On sliding scale, from £1/I/- to £4/4/-. 


THE AUTHOR WILL GIVE SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION TO SMALL 
AMATEUR COMPANIES 


Copies will be sent on reading loan for 
5d. stamps. 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 


AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
Tel.: AYLESBURY 958 











CANDIED PEEL 
(7 f., 5 m. One set) 
“The popularity of this comedy drama 
can be judged from the fact that it has 
been performed on average every second 
day for the whole of last year.” 


KNIGHT’S MOVE 
(5 f., 5m. One set) 


“Full of human interest, witty dialogue 
and very suitable for amateurs.” — 
—Amateur Stage. 


THIN PARTITION 
(5 f.,4 m. One set) 


- “Well written, real human characters 


and a deeply moving last Act.’’—Drama. 


MURDER OUT OF 
TUNE 


(5 f., 4m. One set) 


LADYSFINGERS 
(6 f., 3m. One set) 
MURDER AT THE 
MINISTRY 
(6 m., 5 f. One set) 


BURNING GOLD and 
WITHOUT VISION 


(the sequel) 


* 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Farces: 
HOLIDAY HOME, HOLIDAY 
EVE, THE TELEPHONE NEVER 
RINGS, HUSBANDS SUPPLIED, 
WIFE REQUIRED 


Drama: 
THE GRAND DESIGN 
Just Published: 
THE LATE LAMENTED (Comedy) 


* 


FALKLAND L. CARY 
MESSRS. SAMUEL FRENCH 
































ALL-WOMEN 


PLAYS ON APPROVAL 


**United We Fall.’’ 3 Acts, | Scene, 8 w. 
‘‘Shooting Star.’’ 3 Acts, | Scene, 9 w. 
‘*Ride a Cock Horse’’. 3 Acts, | Scene, Iw. 
“‘Meet Miss Parkes.’’ | Act, | Scene, 7 w. 
All the above are Comedies 
Send 6d. postage for approval copy 


‘While There is Time.’’ | Act. 
The ideal festival play for 6 women. 
2/- per copy, post free. 


JOHN KNOWLES 


115 Mayals Road, Swansea, Glam. 


New One-Act Play for Seven Women 
By GWEN PIERCE 


A CHILD IN THE HOUSE 


By the adoption of a village boy, orphaned 
as the result of an accident, an unhappy, 
inhibited woman finds a cure for loneliness, 
and a new purpose in life. 

Copies, 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. 7d., from: 


PROSCENIUM PRESS 
13-15 Hollowgate, Holmfirth, Yorks 








ALL-WOMEN SMASH HIT 


Too Many Ladies 


A New and Original Play in Three Acts with an 
All-Women Cast. Eight women in the cast. All 
good acting parts. 

Written specially for Women's Church Institutes» 
Community Centres, Senior Girls’ Schools, 
Youth Groups, etc. 


COPIES ON APPROVAL 





Apply: 
H. G. MACLAURIN 
106 WESTBOURNE ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10 


” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 
A new Naval Comedy Farce. 7 males 3 females 
rev | News : ‘“‘WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABRO . . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and ame is had by all. 
e Author certainly shows, in his first play 
a@ very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue . . 
Nottingham Journal : ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATC .™ 
which is a farce in the traditions of ‘ 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable a 
the Army vee, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough . 
STEELE’ S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. | 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


= LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 

the times 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE —. TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post pafd. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 








“WHO IS SYLVIA? ” 


A Comedy-Thriller by Gilbert Brookfield 
(3 acts, 10 f., | set) 


*“*1F YOU REMEMBER”’ 


A Farce by Roland Fenton 
(3 acts, 6 m., 4f., | set) 


Acting Editions 3/2 each post paid from: 


STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.1 














SALLY SPRUCE 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 
including 
* Blithe Spirit,” “‘ This Happy Breed” etc. 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, Greek Street, W.1 


GERrard 3162 

















CAPE 
OF 
CHISWICK 


Sutton Lane, Chiswick, 


London, W.4 
Phone: Chiswick 2828 





CAPE for 
STAGE 
SETTINGS 





CAPE 
NORTHERN 


Portwood Works, 


Corporation Street, 
STOCKPORT, Cheshire 
Phone: Stockport 4284 








THE 
BRITISH] DRAMA LEAGUE 


INSURANCE POLICIES 
for 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers. 
Head Office : 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 


LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MANsion House 9796/7 


BE SURE— 
INSURE 


IMPORTANT 


The LEGAL aspect, should be noted 
carefully by all societies and briefly it 
is as follows:- 

















“In the event of any person, not a 
member of the Society, being injured 
during a rehearsal or a performance, 
or their property being damaged, 
through the negligence of a Society 
member, then a claim could be made 
by such persons against either the 
Committee, or the members who 
were at fault, or both.” 


A 


For detailed Prospectuses apply to: 


REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 





whe 
pro 
late 
hur 
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“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN”) | DOREEN ERROLL 


The celebrated Comedy-Mystery Success by COSTUMES of 











WILFRED MASSEY every description 
3 Acts, 5 men, 5 women, | set. ae er aime 
“Laughs without end. Thrill on thrill.” ‘This B.D. L. MEMBERS 
prolific author’s best.” ‘Reminiscent of the 
late Edgar Wallace, with a _ delightfully SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 
humorous touch of the author’s own.” ae ome 


8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


a SUCH THINGS 4 APPEN " Telephone GER. 4136 


Over 2,500 productions in British Isles, 
U.S.A. and Australia. BOOKS (complete 


acting editions) 3/-, postage 3d. CITIZEN HOUSE 3 BATH 


FEES: On sliding scale, £1/1/- to £4/4/- This Famous Wardrobe has been re- 


F ‘ organised to meet increasing demands 
Books on reading loan for 5d. stamps from: for CORRECT PERIOD COSTUMES, 








WILFRED MASSEY CURTAINS AND PROPERTIES at 
inexpensive rates. 
(Dept. D) DRAMA LIBRARY. Subscription 5/-. 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON, Acting Sets and Technical Books. 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) Advisory Bureau. 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” “enclose stamped envelope. 

















Set the §.E.ELL. 


on your lighting 





Specialised experience . . . practical design . . . sturdy equip- 
ment . . . these are the three keys to successful stage lighting. 
We design and make all types of stage lighting equipment. Our 
designers are practical engineers with long experience of theatre 
and cinema requirements. We plan and undertake complete 
installations. Our consultative services are at your free disposal 
at all times. May we help you? 


STAGE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT LTD. 
OFFLEY ROAD + THE OVAL + LONDON - = SW9 
a LAAN ES 


OHB 
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Stage 
Lighting 
Apparatus 


* Spotlights 
* Floodlights 
* Battens 
* Gelatine 
* Majoroid 
Dimmers 


Switchboards 


* Items from Stock 


Write for our Catalogue 
covering Sale and Hire 


Our Gradual Purchase Scheme 
enables Societies and Halls to 
acquire professional apparatus with 
multi-purpose uses without sustain- 
ing a financial burden. 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT (° L” 


22 GORST RD., LONDON, N.W.10 
ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 
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OR SALE. Two 10-ft. lengths of footlights for stege 
lighting. In good condition. Offers: Secretary, 
Whitelands College, West Hill, Putney, London, $.W.(5, 





RACTICAL Professional Assistance.—R. J. Thompson’ 

Lecturer and Consultant on all practical problems o! 
Staging Production Design and making Scenes, Costumes» 
Props, etc.—13 Park Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 
Phone LAB. 1016. 





SPEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examina- 

tions in Speech and Drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions.—Apply 
Grahame Scott, Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, S.W.5. 
FRO 8961. 





ESLIE D. KNIGHTS, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M.(Eloc.) 

M.R.S.T., has limited vacancies for Speech and Drama, 
private or class. Studius, Brentwood, Romford, Llford and 
London. For prospectus apply: 14 Hanover St., W.1 or 
69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 





“MRHEATRE-AIDS,” 16B Ryfold, S.W.19. Make-up, 

Costume, Boxes, Wigs, Beards, Mirrors, Books, 
Props, Services. Wanted: Glove-Puppets, Self-Wheel chair. 
Postal speciality. Lists, stamp. 





TAGE Curtains for Hire. Stage Curtain Hire Service, 
22 Orford Road, Walthamstow. KEYstone 1598. 





ROFESSIONAL Producer seeks permanent position 

with Amateur Dramatic Society. Highest references. 
Reasonable terms.—-Write to Producer c/o Stubbs, 53 
Netherwood Road, London, W.14. 





WANTED A PIANO. Would any generous B.D.L, | 

member present or sell cheaply a second-hand upright 
piano for our new Rehearsal Room in the Training Depart- 
ment? 








THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR SCENERY PROBLEMS 


A completely new set for approximately 30/- 
A new idea tried and tested for covering 
flatsa—To take the place of canvas— 
Inexpensive, durable, easy to paint or 
distemper. No stretching or shrinking. 
Supplied in 100 yds. rolls of suitable widths. 
Samples for testing and prices on applica- 
tion stating width reauired. Write to: 


ASCOTT, 8 CREECHURCH LANE, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


THREE PLY 


A MURDER MYSTERY 


SA by Walter Saltoun 
ES 3 ACTS 1 FULL SET 
7Men 3 Women 
MYSTERY - COMEDY - DRAMA 
POST 4/2 FREE 


W. & L. HUNT LTD 
VICTORIA ROAD, ALDERSHOT 
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Danny Kaye 


Starring in the 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Technicolour 






Production 
‘A Song is Born” 


ie natn in a NS 


USING HIS 


The Soundmirror can 
help you tremendously 
on your way to the top. 


MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER 


“eee 


Made in England, 





Perfect your every 
performance by private 
Soundmirror rehearsals. 


When you sit back with 
your Soundmirror and 


Protected by British and Foreign Patents 


and Patents Pending. listen to yourself you 


become your own critic, 
improve your work, and ensure in advance that you will be “‘all right on 
the night.” 


Soundmirror recordings on magnetic tape give a half-hour’s uninterrupted 
playing. Playback is immediate. Recordings are permanent, or if desired, 
can be automatically erased as new items are recorded. 


Full details from the Manufacturers, or Demonstrations by appointment 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD 


MORRIS HOUSE, JERMYN STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I 


Telephone: WHitehall 6422 (5 lines) 


Sales and Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, etc. 








FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private 
Theatres 
Public (Qa 
Halls & 
Schools 


We are actual manufac- 
turing specialists in the 
supply only or complete 
installation of every 
class of Stage Equip- 
ment. Advice and 


“Frenca” Super Soft-edged § quotations freely given. 
Beam Spotlight 


SEEIITTIT aT 


— 


te Latest Type Portable Dimmer 
Switchboard 


* Illustrated is our Portable Dimmer Switchboard 

which provides all the features of a large expensive 
installation at a very moderate price. An entirely new 
method of operation—ideal for both small and large 
stages, movable by one person. (Pamphlet W54) 


Ask us for Leaflets W5!1, W53, W54 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 88213—6 lines 


LONDON: 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 


PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1I., and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 









